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A NEW GUINEA CHILDHOOD: FROM WEANING TILL THE 
EIGHTH YEAR IN WOGEO 


By H. Ian HoGBIn 


HE first three years of a native’s life in Wogeo were described in my paper 

“A New Guinea Infancy,” published in Oceania, Vol. XIII, pp. 285-309. I 
now propose to carry the story a stage further and consider the next five years. 
This period has not been chosen arbitrarily ; it begins, for boys, with the first stage 
of initiation, when the lobe of the ear is pierced, and is brought to a close by the 
second stage of initiation, when they are seized and carried to a sacred place, being 
fed, so it is said, to the spirit monsters, from whose bodies they subsequently emerge 
wearing clothing for the first time. 


PLAY 


Children continue with their play even when infancy is at an end and, until 
the eighth year is reached, are usually left to amuse themselves at home on about 
four days in every five. 


For a year or two boys and girls run about together, but the villages are small, 
and one seldom sees a gathering of more than half a dozen. Swimming is probably 
the most popular pastime, though such games as cat’s cradles, wrestling, hide and 
seek, and football, using a round fruit instead of a ball, are also played. Imitating 
the activities of the elders is another favourite sport, but play marriages, common 
elsewhere in Melanesia, do not take place. Competitiveness is almost never in 
evidence, and if planning is necessary one or other of the elder boys, usually he who 
thought of the game first, makes the arrangements and gives the orders. 

Grandmothers and unmarried girls are the usual guardians, but, if two or three 
women, all neighbours, have no convenient relative in their households, they some- 
times accept this responsibility in rotation. They seldom take part in the game 
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or murmur comfort if someone is hurt. Both the father and the mother, on their 
return from work in the evening, display a mild interest in how the day has been 
spent, and not infrequently their suggestions for new activities are accepted for 
the next day. 


The Dap children generally played on the beach not far from my house, and the 
following account of what took place on three different occasions is taken practically 
verbatim from my notebooks. 


One day when I was watching them the old woman Gabwe had been entrusted 
with Gwa and Jaga, her grandson and granddaughter respectively ; Kalasika and 
Niabula, the young sons of two neighbours ; and Wanai, the daughter of a third. 
As I came on the scene all five were splashing in the water and laughing 
gaily. Suddenly Gwa called out, “I am a shark!” and began biting Kalasika’s 
toes. This led to a wrestling match, though after about ten minutes they were so 
exhausted that they had to lie down on the beach to recover breath. The rest at 
first sat watching, but Jaga soon became bored and climbed into Gabwe’s arms 
where she went to sleep. After a time Wanai, too, walked away, but, in searching 
in the village for something to eat, she unearthed a piece of string and on her return 
persuaded Niabula to make cat’s cradles with her. The other two boys had in the 
meantime gone back to the water, where they once more pretended to be sharks. 
Niabula joined them after an interval, but when they both chased him and gave him 
a ducking, he fled in terror to Gabwe, who scolded Gwa and told him that he would 
be punished if he did not moderate his boisterous behaviour. Wanai-was now busily 
making mud pies and at this point begged Kalasika to build her an oven where these 
might be cooked. Gwa joined in the game, and, although no fire was kindled, the 
grubby mess was wrapped in leaves and put into the middle of a pile of stones. 
Wanai next made out that her water bottles were empty and told Niabula to fill 
them. ‘No, that’s women’s work,” said Gwa. ‘‘ We men don’t touch such things. 
You go yourself.” An argument would have developed had not Gabwe interposed 
and persuaded them all to sit down and play a hand game with little white stones. 


On another occasion when Gabwe was minding Gwa and Jaga they were joined 
first by ten-year-old girl Keke, from the next house, and then by Nyem, one of the 
headman Marigum’s wives, who was at home looking after her co-wife’s daughter 
Jauon. The women seated themselves under a tree and, wanting an uninterrupted 
chat, told Keke to see that the two small children did not get into mischief. She 
played hide and seek with them for a time but was then persuaded by Gwa to teach 
him some new cat’s cradles, at which she was particularly expert (Plate A). Jaga 
and Jauon were much too energetic to sit still for long, however, and within a quarter 
of an hour they had walked off to a pile of wet charcoal and ashes. After covering 
themselves from head to foot, they pranced up to their nurses and danced round them, 
uttering blood-curdling yells. Shocked at the filth, the women told them to go down 
to the sea at once and wash. Keke followed guiltily and gave them a good scrubbing 
but later returned to Gwa and went on with her cat’s cradles. That evening he 
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proudly showed his father the two new figures which he had learnt, thereby earning 
congratulations on his skill. 

An instance of the children’s fascination with the doings of their elders occurred 
at a later date when young Tabulbul organized a food distribution in imitation of one 
which had taken place the previous day. He and his sister, Mwago, were spending 
the morning with their aunt, and Gabwe, as usual, was looking after Gwa, Niabula, 
and Wanai (Jaga had been taken on a visit to relatives in Mwarok village). The 
two groups soon joined forces, and Tabulbul, as the eldest, began telling the others 
what to do. He first set them collecting round pebbles, which, he stated, were 
coconuts. When sufficient had been accumulated, he declared that he, Mwago, and 
Gwa were the Dap folk, and that Wanai and Niabula were the inhabitants of Kinaba 
and Job respectively, the two neighbouring villages. ‘‘ Now let us fetch mats for 
the display of our coconuts,” he ordered, and forthwith began to lay out a row of 
leaves and set the pebbles on top. Niabula brought his pile along next, and Wanai 
added her quota at the end. ‘‘ The Kinaba villagers bring short measure, as we 
expected,’’ Gwa muttered, repeating word for word what he had heard his father 
saying. Then, seeing a butterfly, he ran off after it, crying out that here was a pig 
to add to the other food. Tabulbul tried to recall him with the reminder that pigs 
and coconuts are not given away together, but he refused to listen and, having at 
last caught it, proudly brought it along. ‘‘ Let us carve it properly,” he said, and 
for the next quarter of an hour the pebbles were forgotten while the butterfly was 
solemnly disembowelled and cut into joints. Mwago became so fascinated, in fact, 
that she ignored the distribution entirely and spent the rest of the morning making 
an oven and cooking her share of the “ meat.”” The other four divided the pebbles, 
and then Wanai went away to sit with Gabwe, leaving the boys to have a swim by 
themselves. 

Play continues to be of importance during late childhood, but, as most children 
have by now developed a sense of responsibility, an increasing amount of time is 
spent in learning the different kinds of work traditionally associated with their sex. 

The boys attach themselves to the father and do their best to help him at garden 
work, fishing, and other tasks. As they cannot yet be trusted to look after them- 
selves properly, however, he is still forced to leave them at home if he expects the 
job in hand to occupy his full attention. On such occasions they wander off looking 
for entertainment with other lads who have also been left behind. Sporting with the 
girls is forbidden, since association with females is considered at this stage to be 
likely to stunt their growth, but, to judge from the complete indifference of those I 
knew best, the prohibition is probably unnecessary. 

There are no regular gangs, for few villages can assemble more than six small 
boys—Dap had only four—and even these are seldom all at home together. The 
neighbouring settlements may provide a couple more, but the average group seems 
always to number about four or five. Swimming, wrestling, football, and hide and 
seek still hold out attractions, but there are now a number of new amusements, 
including fishing, sailing model canoes, shooting at birds with arrows, and fighting 
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with spears from reeds. Headmen’s sons now act as leaders, and, although others 
make suggestions, theirs is the final decision about what shall be done. 

As in earlier years, a keen interest is taken in food distributions and similar 
ceremonial, and fish are often divided with great formality. Once the boys pass their 
eighth year, however, warnings are issued against imitating religious ritual, and 
one of the more familiar myths relates of how Wofa and his playmates were killed 
for this offence. Yet Sabwakai, the headman Marigum’s youngest boy aged about 
eleven, one day persuaded a number of his contemporaries to hold a series of mock 
initiation ceremonies deep in the bush where no woman was likely to see. The men, 
on hearing what had occurred, were appalled at the sacrilege and gave them all a 
sound thrashing. 

Youths in their early teens are usually too much caught up in adult concerns 
to have much time to spare for games with the children during the day, but one 
occasionally sees them hurling a ball about or racing model canoes. The evenings 
are devoted to recreation, nevertheless, and they either sit singing songs and playing 
the flute and hand-drum or else, on moonlit nights, join the smaller boys for a romp 
in the centre of the village. 

The girls become conscious of their social liabilities at about the same time as 
the boys, in the eighth year, and from then onwards the majority make determined 
efforts to assist their mothers in every way possible. Their absorption into the life 
of the grown-ups is more rapid than is the case with their brothers, and during late 
childhood and early youth their play is confined almost entirely to the occasions when 
they are helping an older woman to mind the little ones. Small groups sometimes 
sit together over a cat’s cradle, but one or other is soon called away to look after the 
baby, fill the water bottles, or fetch stones for the oven. Far from being a nuisance 
in the house or garden, where the women’s work is mainly done, even the smallest 
girl is useful, and instead of being left to wander about with a playmate, she trails 
behind the mother almost everywhere. 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CHILD 


In spite of their provision for its amusement, the adults consider that, once the 
child is weaned, it can be regarded as already in some degree a responsible 
being worthy of admission to a place in their own world. While this opinion is 
hasty, no doubt, when its backwardness is taken into consideration, one must bear 
in mind that infants have far more experience of everyday life than is customary 
for older children in our own society. The more important activities are carried out 
in their presence practically from birth and thus have few closed secrets even when 
the details of the different techniques, and the reasons for their employment, are as 
yet unknown. Many matters relating to sex, although not all of them, are freely 
discussed in front of the children, and by the third year they will almost certainly 
have been in the presence of death. Care is indeed taken to bring everyone, including 
the babies, to the bedside of dying relatives, who are induced, if possible, to speak a 
word or two in farewell. I was present when little Jauon, aged three, was taken to 
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see her grandmother for what was thought to be perhaps the last time. “ Alas, my 
little one, I am sorry to be leaving you,” the old woman murmured. “I would like 
to have stayed and nursed you, and to have cooked food at your coming-of-age. I 
would have been content if I could have waited till then, for you could have comforted 
me with the dishes you had cooked. Alas, little one, that I should go so soon.” 
Someone then carried the child outside and endeavoured to explain that she might 
never see her grandmother alive again. At that age she did not realize what was 
happening, but I have seen parents at funerals instructing youngsters not much 
older to do their share of weeping. 

The child’s change in status after weaning is illustrated by the new arrange- 
ments in the gardens, where special allotments are now set aside and referred to as its 
property. Wiawia, when showing me a patch of bush which he had just finished 
fencing, pointed out the two sections allocated to Gwa and Jaga. “ This is the little 
girl’s first garden,” he explained. ‘‘ She’s just been weaned, you see, and now has 
her own plot. Yes, you’re quite right: she’s far too small to do any of the work. 
But her mother and I will say to her, ‘ This ground is yours,’ and she’ll soon under- 
stand. We shall put the seedlings aside and plant them next time we make a garden 
in a similar area. Then, when she and Gwa grow up, they’ll be able to plant the 
descendants of these very plants.” 

The child also has a couple of young pigs assigned to it and, in the evenings, at 
feeding time, is encouraged to call them by name. Some parents even make pretence 
of consulting a youthful “owner” and asking permission before a beast is 
killed, and I have once or twice known men apologise for failure to contribute to a 
feast on the grounds that the only pig available belonged to a young son who had 
made it a special pet. Such explanations were criticized afterwards as flimsy or 
frivolous, but the fact that they were offered at all argues some recognition of the 
child’s property rights. 

Again, the presence of the children at dances is taken for granted, and on such 
occasions their decorations are almost as carefully arranged as those of their elders. 
The youngsters stand alongside the principal performers, imitating them as best they 
can, often, as is freely admitted, to the detriment of the general effect. No one ever 
seems to think of sending them away, unless, as I once saw happen, somebody trips 
over them and falls. 

But perhaps the most striking proof of the grown-ups’ acceptance of the child 
as already one of themselves is provided by their frequent long-winded explanations. 
Few orders are given without the wisdom of the course suggested being pointed out, 
and force is only applied after persuasion fails. Thus a small boy who picks up a 
knife is cautioned of the danger which he is running before being ordered to put it 
down (see page 289), and the slap following an unheeded warning is administered not 
so much to punish disobedience as to discourage foolishness. 

Similar explanations accompany moral training, and, when Gwa displayed 
some unwillingness to hand half a biscuit to a playmate, his grandmother gave him a 
long lecture in which she went into a multitude of details of what might happen if 
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he became notorious for his meanness. His friend would talk about him behind his 
back, she averred, and he would have such a bad name that when he married and 
had a family—he was then between four and five !—no one would help him to make 
his gardens. 


Attitudes appropriate to adults are also attributed to the children when they 
are still barely able to appreciate what is being said (an instance of this is quoted 
below, p. 290). The parents readily agreed when questioned that remarks of this 
sort are deliberately aimed in the beginning at instructing their offspring in proper 
modes of conduct, but they speak with such conviction that I am tempted to think 
that they really believe what they are saying. 


Finally, every child old enough to be trusted is expected to help its elders 
according to its capacity. Such assistance is taken for granted, and the grown-ups 
rely upon it to such an extent that I have twice known parents refuse permission 
when a daughter only seven years of age had been invited to visit another village at a 
time when they were engaged in some heavy undertaking. Boys and girls are always 
being sent on errands—to fetch fire from a neighbour, to find a forgotten handbag, 
to borrow tobacco, or to carry messages—and I often used to hear the adults, when 
making plans for the morrow, allocating light, but nevertheless essential, tasks 
to them. 

As is to be expected, the youngsters in turn give every indication of regarding 
themselves as an integral part of the social organization. In their relations with me, 
for example, they identified themselves with their culture, and, on my asking them the 
reason for a particular line of behaviour, generally replied, with a sniff at my 
ignorance, ‘‘ That is our custom, the custom of us people of Wogeo.” Yet, once 
they realized I wished to be instructed in local usages, they often proved excellent 
informants. The little boys of Dap, for example, used to make a point on our walks 
together of indicating the different trees and shrubs and explaining that “‘ we ” make 
such and such from this one, “‘ we’”’ eat the fruit of that one, and so forth. 

The argument between Gwa and Wanai regarding the filling of the water bottles 
by Kalasika reveals an early consciousness of allegiance with the members of the 
child’s own sex. Little Jaga already aligned herself with the women when barely 
out of her infancy, and, although still compelled to accept a ride on her mother’s or 
grandmother’s back for part of the journey, used to insist on carrying a small vegetable 
basket home from the garden, so that she, too, might ‘‘ help with the men’s dinner.’ 

A remarkable instance of a child identifying himself with the grown-ups took 
place when a number of us were discussing the habits of the natives on the mainland. 
At one stage a man who had just returned from spending a number of years on a 
plantation informed.us that the people of the village near by were accustomed to 
seeking intercourse at all times, even when the women were menstruating. “ Dis- 
gusting ! ”’ exclaimed a lad of seven. ‘“‘ Why, our imbecile knows better than that.” 


1 Vide H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Tillage and Collection,” Oceania, Vol. IX, pp. 128-151, Plate IIs. 
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He was unlikely to have any sexual experience for the next decade, but no one smiled 
or seemed to think him at all precocious. 

Again, the judgments of the elders regarding conduct are repeated both in the 
children’s own circle and in the wide sphere of village life. A boy who has refused to 
share a choice morsel of food is referred to behind his back, just as an adult would be, 
as ‘“‘ the stingey person,” and one found out in a petty theft is the subject of derogatory 
remarks for days. Gwa, as has been mentioned, echoed his father’s condemnation 
of the Kinaba residents at the food distribution, and, on another occasion, when a 
serious quarrel took place between the headman Marigum and his eldest son, Tafalti, 
the small fry discussed the rights and wrongs of the matter with profound concern.* 

Adult notions of property are similarly absorbed. Gwa used to point to his 
pigs with a proprietary air, and I once heard him ordering his mother, in a lordly 
manner, to come and feed them. She was much amused at the obvious imitation of 
his father, but replied that she was too busy, and that he had better fetch a coconut 
for them himself. 

Another boy, Tabulbul, already referred to, was so well aware of his claim to 
the land which had been cultivated by his father that he left his widowed mother 
when only seven years old in order to be near it. On her husband’s death three years 
before she had brought her young family from his village to Dap, where her brother 
lived. ‘I am tired of walking between the two places,” Tabulbul told me, ‘“ and 
have left Dap to stay with my father’s kinsmen. I can’t look after my land properly 
if I live with my mother.” 


EDUCATION 


Yet, for all their ready adoption of the elders’ point of view, the upbringing of 
the young is not allowed to become a mere haphazard process. The natives have a 
definite concept of education, for which they use the word singara, the primary 
meaning of which is “ steering.”” Children, they maintain, have to be guided in 
order to achieve technical knowledge and a proper sense of right and wrong. One 
of the chief disadvantages which orphans have to overcome is lack of deliberate 
instruction—they are forced to pick up what they can from this house and that, to 
learn without being taught. 

The guiding hand of the grown-ups is particularly in evidence when the boys 
decide to have a game with model canoes. Each lad makes a vessel for himself, 
and the party then adjourns to the shallow water off the beach. The men as a rule 
sit watching and afterwards give a detailed commentary on the different craft 
taking part. This one, they point out, was unwieldy because the outrigger booms 
were too long, that one went crab-fashion because the float was crooked, the sail 
of a third was too small to take full advantage of the wind, and a fourth would have 
been more stable had a few stones been put into the hull. The patience of one man 
when his little son, too unskilled as yet to carve a model out of wood, had fashioned 


2 Vide H. I. Hogbin, “‘ The Father Chooses his Heir,’ Oceania, Vol. IX, pp. 1-39. 
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a rough craft from half a coconut shell, was most touching. He treated the boy’s 
efforts with the utmost seriousness, and his criticism could hardly have been more 
carefully phrased if the canoe had been a masterpiece of ingenuity. Suggestions 
are usually put to the proof at once and additional information sought if a prediction 
fails to come true. 

Children are also encouraged to work side by side with their parents even when 
their efforts are likely to be a hindrance (Plate B). Thus when Marigum was making 
a new canoe he allowed his youngest son, Sabwakai, to take an adze and chip at the 
dugout. On my enquiring whether the boy did not impede his progress, the father 
agreed that he would be able to work much faster alone. ‘“‘ But if I send the child 
away,” he added, “ how can I expect him to know anything? This time he was in 
the way, but I’m showing him, and when we have to make another canoe he’ll be 
really useful.”’ 

The children are in most cases even more eager to learn than the elders are to 
teach. Sabwakai took up the adze on his own initiative and on another occasion 
asked permission to come along with his father to one of our conferences at my house. 
“ By listening to what I tell you,” the father explained to me with a smile, “ he 
thinks he’ll find out about the things he’ll have to do when he’s a man.” 

Moral training is also considered to be necessary, and, although i very much 
doubt whether parents are as disinterested as the statement would imply, they 
usually remark, when forced to administer a slap, ‘‘ I beat you, but only that you 
may learn.” 

A distinction is drawn, however, between naughtiness which is the result of bad 
upbringing and that which arises from inherited temperamental defects. Faults 
arising from improper teaching are generally supposed to correct themselves when 
the child grows older and mixes with people outside the immediate family circle— 
though in practice I found that offences committed by grown-ups are not infrequently 
attributed to their early home environment. When his elder son Tafalti quarrelled 
with him, Marigum insisted, for example, that he had never been able to train him 
properly in childhood as a grandfather was always interfering and taking the boy’s 
part. 

Fundamental vices, on the other hand, are accepted as incurable, and children 
who are sufficiently unfortunate to be cursed with them are considered certain to 
remain a problem for life. An anatomical abnormality is thought to be the cause of 
this misfortune : the duct which is believed to lead from the outer ear to the lungs, 
the seat of understanding, is said to be so narrow that, although the superficial 
indications of perfect hearing may be present, few statements are fully comprehended. 
“‘T thought you were a boy like the rest but now begin to believe that you are one of 
those without ears,’’ I used to hear the parents chide. ‘‘ My jaw aches from talking, 
and my hand pains me from beating you, yet still you do not listen. Is is because 
you cannot? Were you born disobedient and mischievous ? ” 

Sympathy is always expressed for the parents of children of this sort, but strong 
exception is taken to one whose offspring are unruly for the want of training and 
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discipline. “‘ He’s a foolish fellow, the sort who makes us angry,” said Waru of 
Gubale. ‘It isn’t as though his son hadn’t any ears, for I know he’s a good lad. 
But he can’t learn without help. If someone doesn’t act as a father to him soon 
he’ll turn out a ne’er-do-well.”’ 

Leaving aside its practical significance, education is looked upon, quite literally, 
as a sacred duty. The natives consider that their way of life, having been taken 
over direct from the heroes of old, the manarangs, is the perfect ideal, and just as 
these beings taught the early ancestors the true refinements of behaviour and the 
latter in turn gave the inheritance to their children, so each generation is under the 
obligation of handing it intact to the next. 


Such is the respect shown for the work of the culture heroes that I do not think 
I exaggerate in saying that the local opinion is that the culture owns the people 
rather than the reverse. In the course of centuries many changes must undoubtedly 
have occurred—axes and knives, for instance, are now regarded as vital necessities— 
but a premium is put upon conservatism, and I was frequently informed that changes 
cannot be tolerated because the heroes had forestalled all possible improvements. 
The elders are as much horrified as pained by the innovations of the present day, and 
even the wearing of European clothing calls forth the strongest criticism. I knew 
several men of the old school who, with shrill denunciations, refused to allow their 
daughters to wear dresses, and one who burnt a frock which had been given to his 
sister. Considerable moral disapprobation is also felt for such a comparatively 
minor matter as a breach of the rule that persons of different moieties must not strike 
one another. No new troubles have arisen, however, from infringements of the 
sexual code, a serious cause of dispute in other Pacific communities, for the natives 
were lax in such matters long before anyone went away to learn different habits on 
European plantations—indeed, so also were the culture heroes. 


The reason most frequently advanced for the practice of adoption gives another 
illustration of the reverence for the cultural traditions. A man must have someone 
to watch over his lands and perform the magic given to his forebears by the heroes, 
and, if unable to beget an heir, he must take over someone else’s child and rear the 
boy as his own. Real distress is often expressed at the decline in population which 
has recently become noticeable in one or two villages, such as Mwarok. ‘‘ Who will 
look after the land?” people ask. “‘ Who will carry out the magic of the Mwarok 
heroes? We must let the people take some of our children.” 


Again, a man fearing that he may die before his sons reach maturity teaches his 
spells to relatives, sometimes even to women, who could not possibly use them, “‘ so 
that the magic may not perish.” ‘“‘ Our fathers gave the magic of the heroes to us,” 
said Jaua, ‘‘ and we must make certain that our sons receive it also.” That this 
practice is inspired in part by genuine love for the children and a desire to make 
adequate provision for their future is proved by the promise which is extracted that 


* Vide H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Adoption in Wogeo,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vols. XLIV 
and XLV. 
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the relatives shall in due course give the necessary instruction to the true heirs, 
but this aspect of the question seldom receives explicit recognition. 

A parent who holds the culture in such little esteem as to be unwilling to do his 
best to ensure that his children shall reach the approved standards of conduct is 
considered to be guilty of what amounts almost to blasphemy. ‘“‘ Did the heroes’ 
youngsters fight like that ? ” remarked Marigum one day in reproof when one of the 
villagers had not interfered in a minor quarrel in which the man’s young son was 
involved. ‘I suppose you hadn’t told the boy that the hero children didn’t fight 
their kinsfolk ? Or is it that you’ve been thinking that you know better than they 
did how a family ought to be brought up? I suppose that’s what it was.’’ Then, 
turning to me, he added, ‘‘ Obin, haven’t I often told you that people nowadays are 
evil as well as stupid ?’”’ On another occasion when he noticed that Wiawia was not 
correcting Gwa’s childish pronunciation he uttered a similar protest. ‘‘ Don’t you 
wish the boy to speak correctly ?’’ he enquired. “Isn’t our language, which is 
the speech of the culture heroes themselves, good enough for you? I tell you that 
it’s wrong to let him go on talking like that.” 

The child’s perversity is also an insult to the heroes, but accusations are seldom 
brought against it, the parents as a rule being blamed instead. When the son of a 
neighbour showed unwillingness to run an errand for him, however, I heard Jaua 
remark that hero children were obedient and that the boy had better imitate them. 


The culture is so highly valued, and its mastery by the members of the younger 
generation considered to be so urgent, that the adults take great care to play as 
prominent a part as possible in its transmission. Association with playmates of the 
same age has a considerable effect on the child’s mental growth, but it is never 
entrusted to the care of youngsters only a little older than itself for long periods, 
as has been recorded, for example, in Samoa. Further, if an adolescent girl has to 
look after a small relative for an odd half hour, as sometimes happens, she does not 
attempt to bully it into subservience but reasons and argues with it as an adult would 
do. I one day watched Keke when she was minding a neighbour’s little boy, and, 
although he caused her a great deal of trouble by running into the sun, I noticed 
that she did not once lose her temper or try to restrain him by force. “See, it is 
pleasant to sit here in the cool,” she kept saying. ‘‘ The sun is hot, and your head is 
not yet strong like your father’s. The heat doesn’t hurt him, but he’d be sitting 
under this tree here if he wasn’t working.” At last, finding that she was making no 
progress, she asked him to be good for her sake, pleading that she would be the one to 
be whipped if his parents returned and found him playing in the open. On other 
occasions I have been begged to intervene and use my powers of persuasion. 

Most of the child’s relatives play a part in training it, but the parents are normally 
the chief instructors, the father being mainly responsible for the son and the mother 
for the daughter. This association results in a good deal of copying, and I often used 
to hear children repeating their parent’s pet phrases and characteristic intonations 


4 Vide M. Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa. 
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, with remarkable accuracy. Adoption is common, and the natives have a saying, 
“Use your eyes to find out who begot a strange child and your ears to discover who 


is is rearing it’’—the implication being that it will resemble its real parents in 
s appearance and its foster parents in speech and behaviour. The similarity is in a 
S number of instances so striking that the child appears to have been invested with 
e the personality of the adult. 

iS 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


< The various skills are acquired mainly through direct participation in everyday 
1. tasks. The child may watch the adults for a time and then, without any encourage- 
xt ment imitate them as best it can, but more usually a demonstration is given as soon 
we as it displays a marked willingness to assist (Plate B). The explanations are so 
‘. detailed that the need for seeking additional information seldom arises, and “ why ” 
at questions, the everlasting bane of parents in our own community, are rarely heard. 
The initial impulse to engage in the activities of the elders arises spontaneously 
m from play motives, and helping with gardening, fishing, and the rest seems for several 
a years to be looked upon as a form of recreation. The child gives its services for the 
1a most part willingly enough, however, even after the deeper significance of its efforts 
n. have impinged upon its consciousness. 
or Praise is probably the most effective spur to industry, and I was constantly 
oe hearing zeal rewarded with approval. Yet the adults are seldom more than half 
he serious in their tributes, and, although lazy children are sometimes compared to their 
er disadvantage with those who have worked hard, a precocious youngster is never 
is, consciously set up as a model to the rest of the village. Everyone is so firmly con- 
té vinced that physical disaster would result from an immature person working really } 
ot hard that attempts to create rivalry and competition so early are regarded as out of 
ld place. At the same time, commendation is always welcomed by the children them- 
id, selves, and they often boast loudly of their attainments. The parents only interfere 
ad if playmates are openly sneered at or slighted for their lack of ability. 
is An incident which I observed in Wiawia’s garden well illustrates the attitude to 
l is agriculture during early childhood. Gwa, awakened from a doze by my greeting, 
ing ‘ marched up to his father, who was busy planting taro, and demanded a digging stick. 
no A stout bamboo was found, and the little boy stood alongside and began making holes 
: to in the ground. Wiawia watched him for a time and then interrupted his own labours 
her to show him the best grip. ‘‘ There, put your fingers so,” he said. ‘‘ Hold the stick 
like that, and you'll be able to dig deep and feel no pain in your back.” The boy 
lly seemed to be an apt pupil and worked diligently for ten minutes or so, after which he 
her ran off to join his young sister. He showed her how to hold the stick, and the two of 
sed them then made a garden of their own, using blades of grass instead of taro shoots. 
ons At this age nothing held their continuous attention for long, but for the time being 
they obviously believed in what they were doing. ‘“‘ We mostly leave them at home 
with their grandmother, but they have to come here sometimes or they’d never think 
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about the taro,” Wiawia explained. ‘“‘ They play at work, but that is how they 
learn.” 


Karui, aged not quite eight, was already taking his labours seriously, and I one 
day heard him asking his step-father to allow him to plant some banana trees. The 
man stood behind him the whole time, telling him when the holes were deep enough 
and how far apart they ought to be, but did not handle either the trees or the digging 
stick himself. At last, when the job was completed, he asked whether the boy could 
manage in future by himself. ‘‘ Yes indeed; I know already,” was the reply. 
“Good! You have done well,’”’ the step-father returned. ‘‘ But you aren’t a man 
yet and you’d better go now and sit down.”” That evening, when the party returned 
to the village, Karui began telling his friends of what he had done. “I planted the 
bananas alone, like a man,” he said. ‘‘ You fellows are still babies, but I now have 
an orchard of my own.” “Enough!” his mother interposed. ‘‘ You did well, 
but these boys will soon be planting bananas, too. Your tongue wags too much. 
Come and feed the pigs.” 


Clearing the bush seems to excite the children most, and they often ask how long 
it will be before a new cultivation has to be prepared. Games of hide and seek in the 
brushwood are admitted to account in part for their enthusiasm, but, in addition, 
it is said that they love handling knives and axes “as the men do.”’ Worn-out 
blunted implements are given to them in early childhood, but as soon as they become 
proficient these are replaced by small tomahawks, and saplings are then set aside for 
them to cut down. 


Instruction in climbing the tall almond trees is unnecessary, for, like European 
children, these boys go scrambling about in the branches when they are only four or 
five years old. At seven or eight they begin to accompany their fathers to the nut 
groves, though for a time they are dissuaded from attempting to reach too great a 
height. Some children, however, are as expert as their elders, and I often saw 
Sabwakai picking nuts on a limb nearly a hundred feet above the ground. Once 
he lost his nerve when out on a branch and began screaming for his father, who was 
in another tree not far away. Marigum called to him reassuringly—though he told 
me afterwards that “ his belly turned over in anxiety ”—and told him how to worm 
his way backwards to the trunk. A rescue was then effected with the aid of a rope. 
The old man sat comforting the boy for about an hour but finally suggested that they 
both go up together. ‘If you don’t climb the tree now you may be frightened 
to-morrow,” he added. “I'll follow close behind and tell you where to put your 
feet.” 


The. walks to and from the cultivations give an excellent opportunity for 
indicating the different allotments into which the country is divided. ‘‘ This piece 
of ground on the right here, from the stream to the big ficus tree yonder, is called 
Suaua,” the parents explained. ‘‘ Jaua makes his gardens there. Then on the left 
the ground is called Maeva all the way to the three heaps of rock by the side of the 
path. It belongs to Marigum.” The child soon absorbs the information and when 
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still quite small is able to answer the enquiries of visitors who sometimes pretend 
ignorance to test its knowledge. 

Participation in fishing expeditions begins at about the age of four or five, when 
the father takes the boy out with him in a canoe. If he cries or is for some reason 
restless and troublesome—as Gwa was—a second trip may be postponed for several 
months, but this is on the whole unusual. At first the father only remains at sea 
about an hour, carefully choosing either a dull day or the late afternoon to avoid all 
risk of sunburn or headaches. The boy sits at the bow and is allowed to splash with 
a paddle until the fishing grounds are reached, but when the line is baited one end is 
fastened to the outrigger boom in case a fish should bite while he is not paying 
attention. As he becomes more experienced the methods of catching the different 
species are explained, and within a few years his haul is a valuable addition to the 
larder. Dangerous currents, tide rips, and hidden rocks are also pointed out and 
lessons given in steering and handling the canoe in a choppy sea. 

A boy in his teens sometimes tries a younger brother out by persuading him to 
come for a short voyage and then leaping into the sea and swimming ashore from a 
distan:e of two or three hundred yards. As a rule both enjoy the sport thoroughly, 
though young Niabula was stricken with terror and made no effort to prevent himself 
from drifting away from the island. His brother in desperation at last put out in 
another craft and fetched him back. 

The girls play at work just like the boys. Jaga had her little garden basket 
almost before she could carry herself properly, and I often saw her in the evenings 
marching off with the women to the spring with a small coconut water bottle slung 
over her shoulder. The procession also included Mwago, aged five, who was able to 
carry two bottles, and Keke, who, at ten, took nearly a full load. Keke was already 
of great assistance, too, in carrying home vegetables ; her basket often held five or 
six pounds, and on one occasion she staggered in with nearly twelve. A relative 
informed me that she had wanted to fill it to the brim and had had to be restrained 
lest she should injure her back. 

The first serious task entrusted to the little girls in the garden is scraping the 
earth from the tubers, but long before this I used to see them playing round with a 
digging stick. Mwago one day planted twenty new shoots, under her mother’s 
supervision, an accomplishment of which she boasted several times to her com- 
panions. By the time they are ten or eleven many of them can safely be entrusted 
with their own small allotments. ‘‘ This taro is from Keke’s garden,” her mother 
announced one evening as the food was handed round to a group of guests. ‘“ She 
dug it up this morning all by herself.”” On the conclusion of the meal, when the party 
moved outside, one of the visitors began telling a neighbour about the child’s pro- 
ficiency. ‘“‘ If she continues to be as busy as this,” he concluded, “‘ some man will 
soon be wanting her to marry him.” 

Housework begins with various odd jobs, such as putting the sliced food into the 
cooking pot, throwing away the rubbish, and sweeping the floor. The child’s efforts 
are sometimes more bother than help, but the mother does not complain unless she 
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is in a hurry. “I'll send her away presently and do it again myself,’’ whispered 
Mwago’s aunt to me as the child struggled valiantly with a broom as big as herself. 
But on the following afternoon the little girl sat weeping in a corner, because, as the 
aunt explained, she had been prevented from cracking any of the nuts for the evening 
meal. ‘‘ She doesn’t yet understand how to tap the shell properly, and when she 
works with us the kernels are all smashed,” said the woman. ‘‘ That doesn’t matter 
if we are alone, but to-night we have visitors.” 

The earlier efforts at cooking have to be closely watched, but girls of about ten 
or twelve can usually, if necessary, prepare certain dishes unaided. Keke was so 
pleased when her first vegetable stew was pronounced satisfactory that she told the 
whole village and the next night insisted on making another pot for presentation to 
various relatives. A cousin of much the same age thereupon begged to be allowed try 
her hand, and for the next week the two of them exchanged platters nearly every 
evening. Yet, though they both basked in the compliments which were showered 
on them, neither sought to prove that her own dishes were superior. 

Having been so successful in this sphere, the two of them decided that they were 
now old enough to make their own petticoats. Their mothers accordingly showed 
them how to prepare the fibre, attach it to the belt, and cut it evenly into a series of 
fringes, and within a few weeks the two of them were running from house to house 
showing off their workmanship. The same friendly spirit was still in evidence, and 
Keke actually waited till the cousin’s garment was completed before donning her 
own. 


MORALS 


In moral training the practical issues are stressed, the maxim that friends are 
more helpful than enemies being quoted if behaviour seems likely to give offence. 
Any ethical reasons for exercising restraint are ignored, and the fact that honesty 
is the best policy is the most cogent argument by far in its favour. Thus the stock 
admonition if children begin meddling with other people’s belongings is simply, 
“‘ That’s his ; he’ll be cross if you break it ; better not touch it.” 

Again, no one ever tries to shame a child into conducting himself properly ; 
the emphasis is laid rather on the injunction that he should not cause embarrassment 
to others. When he becomes involved in a wordy argument, for example, and seems 
to be about to insult his companions, he is told that if his remarks are going to be 
unpalatable he had better keep them to himself. Warnings are also issued against 
further humiliating a playmate who has been reproved. “Continue with your 
game,” the parents of the other children whisper. ‘“‘ Don’t let him see that you 
heard. He will be angry with you for making him feel ashamed.” 

It is worth drawing attention to the contrast between this type of educational 
practice and that of Malaita, another island with which I am familiar. In Malaita 
the parents consciously strive to inculcate feelings of personal responsibility ; a 
child who interferes with someone else’s property is told not, ‘‘ That’s his; he’ll be 
cross if you break it ; better not touch it,” but ‘‘ That isn’t yours; put it down,” 
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and one who has made fun of companions after a rebuke has the enormity of his 
offence brought home to him by some such remark as that he ought to go and hide 
his head for having said such things. 

It is no accident, I am sure, that in Malaita there is a word which closely corres- 
ponds with our term “ conscience,” a concept conspicuously absent from the Wogeo 
tongue. Wogeo behaviour is ruled not by a still small voice but by the notion of 
what other people’s reactions are likely to be. If they are unlikely to be annoyed or 
there is a reasonable chance of them not being able to pin the guilt on a particular 
person, almost anything is permitted. 

Inside the household a good deal of easy freedom obtains, and, although tech- 
nically every single object is individually owned, husband and wife share their tools 
and all other possessions save clothing with the greatest goodwill. The child is 
allowed the same latitude, and, as most things for which it asks are handed over, 
without demur, it speaks of them as “ our’’ rather than as “ father’s ”’ or ‘‘ mother’s.” 
Axes and knives, which until weaning are kept hidden, are withheld for a few months 
afterwards, but the parents are more occupied with the dangers of careless handling 
than with any notions of property. ‘‘ That is a sharp thing which you have there, 
a thing which cuts,” Wurun warned her small son, for example, when he began 
brandishing her gardening knife. ‘“‘ Look, turn it over and feel the edge. Isn’t 
what I say true? That is what I use when I want to cut a liana—one blow, so, and 
the stem is in two pieces. That is how your fingers will be if you aren’t careful— 
little pieces all over the floor. When you’re older you shall have a knife of your own, 
but now, my little son, you are too small. Isn’t that so? You know if you cut 
your fingers off you'll be angry with me for not taking the thing away. That’s better. 
Put it into my basket.” 

The neighbour’s property, on the other hand, is respected, and a person wishing 
to borrow from another, unless the two are closely related or great friends, always 
asks permission and apologizes, for his intrusion. The children are accordingly 
cautioned not to touch things when paying calls for fear of arousing the host’s 
resentment. Gwa, on being reproved for playing with a platter in the house of a 
neighbour, replied that he would be careful. “‘ What about the oil that Karui 
upset in our fireplace yesterday,” his father reminded him in a whisper, “‘ Karui is a 
big boy, bigger than you, yet he let the bottle fall, and you know how cross we all 
felt. You wouldn’t like the people here to say the same things about you that we 
said about him, would you? That’s right. Put it down and sit still.” 

Visiting houses and gardens in the absence of the owners is also deprecated, 
because, if afterwards something is found to be missing, suspicion inevitably rests 
upon those who were seen to have been in the vicinity. 

About meanness, however, the people have somewhat stronger feelings: they 
stress that it is unwise but indicate that it is also rather disgraceful. The parents 
are accordingly at great pains to make the child generous, coaxing him at first but 
not hesitating, if necessary, to use blows. Liberality, they point out, ensures both a 
return of hospitality and an abundance of helpers, but the sweetness of charity for 
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its own sake is never quite lost sight of. Kasule’s advice to her seven-year-old son 
Tabulbul, with the moral aspect touched upon as a sort of afterthought, is 
characteristic. ‘“‘ Always take care to see that those who enter this house leave it 
with full bellies,” she told him. ‘“‘ Learn to give away food now and continue giving 
after Iam dead. If you do this people will never let you be hungry no matter how 
far you have to go. Besides, giving away food is good.”’ At this point, an uncle 
interposed and reminded the boy that he must also think about enlisting aid in his 
cultivations. ‘‘ If you’re mean,” he said, ‘‘ no one—no, not. one—will help you in 
your gardens.” The anticipation of such difficulties by fifteen years or so did not 
strike him, or anyone else, as being funny. 

Gifts are always handed to the children for presentation to relatives, and they 
are also expected to help in the entertainment of guests. The mother, when serving 
the meal, calls the younger member of the family to her side and sets a woven platter 
in its arms. ‘ Take this to our kinsman over there and set it neatly at his feet,” 
she whispers. “‘ He is of our blood, and we must be careful to have something 
ready for him to eat.”” The father meantime smiles encouragement and grows 
expansive about the child’s lofty motives. ‘“‘ See, our little daughter is sorry for 
those who travel far,” he exclaims in a loud voice. ‘‘ She says to herself, ‘ Let me 
care for this man’s aching limbs by filling his belly.’ No one is permitted to leave 
this house hungry if she is at hand.”’ Bwa turned to me on one occasion as her little 
girl re-entered the house after taking a dish of food to her grandfather next door and 
remarked in a loud aside, “ There, wasn’t I telling you that Gaus is already a good 
grand-daughter? She is sorry for the old man and always makes me give him a 


meal even if we have to go short ourselves.”” ‘‘ Nonsense,” I replied—I knew Bwa 
and her husband very well—“ she’s much too small; and, besides, you know quite 
well that you always have plenty to spare.” “‘ That’s true,” Bwa answered ; “ but 


when Gaus has grown only a little bigger she’ll be thinking of her grandfather first.”’ 

Endeavours are also made to have the child present something, no matter how 
small, to visitors of its own age. An incident which took place when Wiawia and 
Gwa were visiting relatives in Kinaba is in this connection instructive. On the 
appearance of the small son of the house with two bananas in his hand, the father 
told him to give one to Gwa. “‘ One you may eat,” he said, ‘‘ but your cousin here 
ishungry.” ‘‘ Shan’t,” the boy replied firmly. “‘ Come, my son,” the father pleaded, 
“* Gwa has walked across from Dap to see you. Would you let him go away hungry ? 
Your talk is evil. Have I not taught you to look after your kinsfolk?”’ ‘‘ These 
bananas are mine—grandfather gave them to me,” the child maintained. Failing 
to persuade him, the father was forced to box his ears. ‘“‘ Greedy little pig,” he 
said, ‘“‘ Give me one for Gwa and then go away. We don’t want boys like you in the 
house.” Turning to us, he went to the trouble of offering an apology : such conduct 
would be excused, he hoped, on the ground of youth. When Gwa on the return 
journey commented on how naughty the boy had been, Wiawia told him that he had 
better take care not to be called a greedy pig himself and talked about behind his 
back. 
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Parents insist, too, that a special delicacy received as a present must be shared 
with the bystanders, and my gift of a biscuit had sometimes to be broken into half a 
dozen pieces. Sabwa, the laziest man in Dap, who never had anything to spare, 
was regarded by everyone as a person of no account and provided a convenient 
horrible example. ‘‘ Surely you don’t want to be like him,” the adults used to say 
if the children had not been sufficiently liberal. ‘‘ If you keep things for yourself 
you'll be treated like him—not as a real person but as a ghost. Nobody will speak 
well of you.” 

The lesson is at times learned only too well, and more of the family supplies given 
away than can actually be spared. Gwa, for example, was most puzzled at being 
reprimanded for handing a bundle of tobacco leaves intended for household consump- 
tion to a group of men who were passing through the village on the way to a funeral— 
as he said, he was merely following instructions. His father told him that in future 
he had better confine his giving to his own property and wait and see what other 
people had to say before making free with theirs. 

One little girl’s too literal interpretation of her teaching gave. rise to much 
laughter at her father’s expense. On hearing some casual visitors chatting outside, 
he had come to the door of the house and apologised for having no betel-nut to offer 
them. “O yes you have, father,’ the child interrupted, “‘ What about the bunch 
you put in the corner behind your bed? Have you forgotten? I saw you take it 
there when these men first came into the village.” 

Such incidents are, however, rare, and most children, if the risk of discovery is 
negligible, are not above hiding titbits until a favourable moment for eating them 
alone presents itself. Thus if I gave them two biscuits I found that they almost 
invariably popped one into their mouths before running to join their companions. 
In this they were no doubt following an example set by their elders. Although the 
various ingredients of the betel-nut mixture—areca nut, betel pepper, and lime— 
are handed round when plentiful with as much freedom as cigarettes were in our own 
community before the war, men whose supply has for some reason run short have no 
compunction in keeping back for private use the little that they have and in public 
cadging from their neighbours. The handbags in which personal possessions are 
carried are sometimes made with a whole series of compartments in order that a 
request for pepper or a nut can be accompanied by a tolerably convincing demonstra- 
tion that nothing is left, and the fumbling which goes on if a newcomer asks has 
anyone present betel to spare is often reminiscent of a crowd of European women on a 
bus when each is trying not to have to pay the fares. At the same time, consistent 
begging is avoided by all right-thinking persons, and no one will tell a lie about his 
possessions if there is a reasonable chance of his being found out. 

The attitude to emotional outbursts is equally practical; personal dignity is 
felt to be of infinitely less importance than the amity of the village, and parents are 
much concerned with directing the child’s anger along harmless channels. Co- 
operation, which benefits everyone, would be impossible, they explain, without the 
appearance of goodwill, and free outlet for every minor grievance is therefore unwise. 
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Yet no demand is made for the complete suppression of feelings, for the people 
believe that a permanent state of tension might then develop. The relevant maxim 
which is almost always quoted runs, “If you are angry, smash a pot ; otherwise 
you'll be angry for a month.” 

Quarrelling is strictly forbidden, and the most easy-going parent always interferes 
at the first sign of violence. ‘‘ What, you would strike a kinsman! That is wrong,” 
he scolds as he drags the delinquents apart. ‘‘ Kinsmen help one another: they 
never fight. Do you think that the boy you've hit will like you afterwards? And if 
he doesn’t like you, what will he say when you ask for his help?’’ If really angry 
the children express their resentment with unrestrained passion and roll on the 
ground screaming and frothing at the mouth. Usually, however, they are led away 
in opposite directions, presented with an axe, and told to take out their rage on a tree. 
Most of the big timber close to the villages is as a result deeply scarred. 

The elders do their best to comfort a child who is out of temper, but abandonment 
to the emotions is normally accepted with complacency ; the culprit is hurting no one 
but himself. The treatment seems to be successful, for even when children sulk with 
one another for a week, they seldom attempt to renew the fight. 

Such tantrums and weeping fits are liable to take place even in the boy’s early 
teens if he is temporarily deserted, on account of some important undertaking, by a 
relative with whom he is particularly intimate, usually the father or grandfather. 
So intense may his misery be that hasty efforts are sometimes made at great incon- 
venience to bring the missing parent or grandparent back. 

The female nature is supposed to be less violent than the male, and little girls 
are, in fact, far more self-controlled. ‘‘ Tears from a girl.! ’’ the mother exclaims in 
mock astonishment if they weep or fly into arage. ‘“‘ Why, perhaps she’s a boy after 
all. She’ll be growing a penis next.’’ The reason for the rarity of such outbursts 
is clear: the girls’ life of freedom ends so much earlier than that of their brothers 
and after about the eighth year, instead of associating with playmates, they 
accompany the women. 


MORALS AND MYTHOLOGY 


Myths provide an ultimate standard for judging—and justifying—conduct. 
The ancient culture heroes did not, however, in their divine wisdom, present men 
with a Decalogue for guidance; instead, some of them stole and were punished, 
others suffered for being mean, and others, again, brought misfortune upon them- 
selves by bad temper, disobedience and unkindness. 

Knowledge of the stories forms a part of everyone’s equipment, and in the course 
of a few years the children hear dozens. Indeed, they often repeat them for their 
own entertainment, not infrequently developing remarkable dramatic talents in 
the process. Différent voices are assumed for the various heroes and their actions 
cleveriy imitated. (A favourite cycle gives the doings of Wonka and his two foolish 
brothers, Yabuk, who roared like a volcano when he spoke, and Magaj, who squeaked 
like a mouse.) 
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The more important myths are told with a good deal of solemnity, but the moral 
content is not specifically indicated, and recitals are never preceded by any such 
remark as, “‘ Disobedience is wrong; listen to what happened to the hero who 
disobeyed his parents.’’ Yet the point of an argument is sometimes underlined by a 
reference to the appropriate culture hero, and, in addition, oblique references, which 
are not unlike our own to such biblical characters as the Good Samaritan and the 
Painted Jezebel, are not infrequently used with the implication that a certain line of 
conduct is worthy either of praise or blame. 

Myths are approached, nevertheless, in a realistic spirit. When they are told 
formally, it is true, the accent is on the moral content—a certain hero stole and was 
punished for it ; thieving is therefore unwise. But after listening to fireside conversa- 
tions I came to the conclusion that the actions of these beings are often used as 
sanctions for behaviour which is in fact anti-social. Thus a person who covets 
something belonging to a member of another village is as likely as not to ignore the 
hero’s fate and to argue that, as stealing was apparently common in the past, there 
is no reason why he should not help himself. (I have mentioned in another publica- 
tion how the myth telling of the dire consequences of the first adultery is now used 
not so much as justification for vengeance as an excuse for promiscuity.)5 


A detailed account of the mythology would be out of place here, and I shall 
content myself with summarizing one or iwo of the tales very briefly. 


The first relates of how two children were punished for thieving. Kanak- 
Bokeboken (“ crooked betel-pepper ’’) and Bua-Bokeboken (‘‘ crooked areca nut ”’), 
having been left in the village to play, entered every house and took all the food, with 
which they stuffed their bellies to bursting point. After sleeping for a short space 
they decided to express their pleasure by decorating themselves and dancing. But 
when evening came on they grew frightened and hid in a tree. As they had feared, 
the grown-ups were most indignant, and the probable consequences of return 
appeared to be so unpleasant that they remained where they were. Days passed, 
and one boy, who had put on a tail of coconut leaves, turned into a bird-of-paradise, 
while the other, who was wearing a coronet of pandanus, became a cockatoo. They 
flew away to the mainland, never to return (birds-of-paradise and cockatoos are not 
found on Wogeo). 


Another story tells of how a woman, becoming distressed by her son’s constant 
disobedience, made him kill her. In her despair she had run away weeping into the 
forest, but when he at last found her she lied and told him that her tears were merely 
the result of a painful boil on her left breast. Taking his dagger, the boy proceeded 
to lance what looked like a small tumour. ‘“‘ Deeper, deeper,”’ said his mother, and 
the weapon finally pierced her heart. 


A number of folk tales teach similar lessons. A typical example gives an account 
of how a tree-climbing kangaroo paid his guests out for eating all his food. Having 


5 Vide H. I. Hogbin, “ Trading Voyages in Northern New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XV, 
p. 378; and H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ Marriage in Wogeo,” Oceania, Vol. XV, p. 342. 
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discovered that he could catch crabs easily by putting his tail into their holes and 
flicking it to the surface as soon as he felt a nip at the end, he decided to invite all 
his kangaroo friends and let them into the secret. They were so greedy, however, 
that nothing was left for the host, who accordingly followed them home and, after 
they had climbed into the branches for the night, scratched the trunks of all the trees. 
The natives of the neighbouring village, seeing the marks, set traps, and the kangaroos 
were all killed. 


PUNISHMENT 


Continued misbehaviour is met firstly by sarcasm or intimidation. The parents 
suggest that the child is, after all, not human but a ghost or that it must surely belong 
to another district ; or it is told that it will receive no pork when the next pig is 
killed, that it will be banished to the forest, or that its naughtiness will be reported 
to the headman. In practice, however, it is never even put supperless to bed, and 
the adults are much too afraid of sorcerers to send it away from the village. The 
headman, if he hears his name mentioned, may deliver a short lecture, but discipline 
is felt to be a family affair, and he takes no steps to administer punishment. The 
children soon learn that they have little to fear, though the disapproving tone in 
which the elders speak generally has the effect of making them mend their ways. 
“* He knows quite well that he’ll have his share of pork,’’ Wiawia told me after he had 
been scolding Gwa. ‘“ But he’s also aware that I only threaten him when I’m vexed. 
As soon as I’ve let him see that I’m really cross he obeys me.” 

The spirits are supposed to take almost no interest in the doings of mortals, and 
the children are in consequence never terrorized by talk of supernatural intervention. 
Parents sometimes tell them half playfully that the forest spirits will take them away, 
and I heard references on several occasions to the bogey-man Karibua, who steals 
children when they refuse to go to sleep, but the lack of conviction is so very apparent 
that nobody takes much notice. I knew of only one child, Niabula, who was 
seriously frightened, and it is significant that his mother at once began to reassure 
him that there was no truth in what she had been saying. She and her husband later 
agreed that, as the boy was more than usually nervous, they had better refrain in 
future from letting the names of the spirits pass their lips. 


Illness and death are supposed to follow if adequate precautions are neglected 
when a person has come into contact with the world of the sacred, but young children 
are carefully excluded from the religious life of the community and removed to a 
distance during the performance of important ceremonies. The men’s house, where 
various sacred objects are stored, remains a potential danger, nevertheless, and they 
are repeatedly warned that entry is forbidden. ‘Come away, come away,” the 
adults call urgently if they venture too close. “‘ The men’s house is for grown men 
only ; to you it is death.” The height of the building from the ground presents an 
obstacle to very small children, and I was acquainted with but one lad who followed 
his father inside. ‘‘ Cover the masks,’ the man exclaimed in great agitation when 
he noticed the child at his side. Then, carrying him quickly outside, he patiently 
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explained the terrible risk and probable consequences of future disobedience. No one 
could have doubted his real concern, and the boy was certainly aware that he was not 
being fobbed off with excuses. 


Food cooked by women who are menstruating: has also to be avoided, though 
not until after about the eighth year. Children are from this age onwards cautioned, 
too, against touching their mothers during her periods. 


The adults’ fear of black magic becomes so apparent after a death has occurred 
in suspicious circumstances that the children are inevitably impressed, and even the 
tiny tots are apprehensive. A wave of alarm sweeps through the village, and for the 
space of several days little else is discussed. Plans for visiting distant places are 
temporarily abandoned, and no one now stirs more than a few yards from the village 
without a companion for fear that he should come face to face with the sorcerer. 

If the child’s naughtiness continues unabated after it has been warned to stop, 
the parents next threaten it with violence. “I'll cut you into little pieces if you 
don’t stop that noise at once,’’ Karui’s step-father shouted when the boy banged an 
empty tin a few yards from the house and pretended to sing. ‘‘ Fetch that firestick 
from Waru immediately or I'll smash your head in as if it were a coconut,” Sabuk 
yelled to Manoua on another occasion. Gwa was sometimes told, too, that he would 
be whipped till the blood flowed down like rain. Yet when driven at last to action 
the elders are usually satisfied with boxing the child’s ears, cuffing it on the back of 
the head, or belabouring it once or twice round the shoulders—never on the buttocks— 
with a stick. They strike only when, tried beyond endurance, they momentarily 
lose control of themselves, but everyone maintains the fiction of being inspired by the 
loftiest motives. ‘‘ We hit the children only to teach them,” they insist, and I have 
actually heard a man claim, as he banged his son on the head, “‘ Alas, I don’t want 
to hit you, but you won’t learn otherwise.”” The bystanders preserve the illusion 
by reiterating, “‘ Teach him, teach him,” or “Good; slap him to make him do as 
you say in future.’’¢ 

Punishment is usually inflicted by the parents, but uncles, aunts, and other 
relatives have few scruples if the child is particularly troublesome. The fact that 
they help to feed it is held to give them the right of correction, and objections are 
only raised if the blows are unduly hard. 

Wogeo women are almost as heavy-handed as the men and would certainly 
not subscribe to the theory that discipline is the prerogative of the father. Children 
in consequence are never subjected to the torture of awaiting a thrashing in the 
evening after his return. Execution is, indeed, immediate, and, if no steps are taken 
to implement a threat at the moment of its utterance, it is invariably forgotten. 


The injury to personal dignity is resented most, and the lighter taps are followed 
by floods of tears, even after teen age has been reached, when force is very rarely 


* The contrast with Malaita is again interesting: there the adults frankly admit that they 
whip the child only when angered. As the blow is administered, moreover, instead of pretending 
an interest in education, they usually made some reference to ‘‘ payment for disobedience.” 

B 
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resorted to. The child’s hands are held if it attempts to hit back, and after a time it 
usually retires by itself to some quiet corner or else visits a relative. Those of 
especially violent disposition may hurl stones, however, and Sabwakai once made a 
cut at least two inches long in his mother’s cheek. Frightened by what he had done, 
he made no attempt to escape when his father gave him a good hiding. When on 
another occasion a little girl snatched a knife and attacked her mother, her father 
quickly seized her arm and urged her to cut down a tree if she felt angry. 

After the lapse of an hour or two an attempt is made to.regain the child’s 
confidence. The parent puts an arm lovingly around its shoulders and either offers 
it a delicacy or invites it to accompany him to the beach or to the cultivations. 
The overtures are at first resisted or ignored, but he perseveres with further acts of 
kindness, until in the end relations are back on the old footing. 


H. IAN HoGBIN. 
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KINSHIP IN FIJI 
By A. CAPELL AND R. H. LESTER 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVI, No. 3) 


Part IV 
SAMOA AND FIJI 


A number of references have already been made to the relationship between 
Fiji and Samoa, and a suggestion has been put forward that an early Polynesian 
movement passed through Fiji and terminated in Samoa. This suggestion is not 
new. The next step is to review the evidence that points to such a conclusion. Only 
part of this evidence is directly concerned with kinship, and that part has already 
been studied. Other parts lie outside the strict limits assigned by the title of this 
paper, but they are really germane to its thesis, and it will not be out of place to study 
them briefly. 


1. Institutions Associated with Rank. 


(a) Heralds. In Fiji each chief has a herald, called in Bau mata-ni-vanua, 
“face of the land.’’—In Samoa chiefs are divided into several groups, the higher 
chief himself doing little or no talking in the fono (councils), but making his views 
known through the tulafale. This term is usually translated ‘‘ talking chief.”” The 
view here put forward is that the tulafale is in reality the “‘ herald ” as in Fiji. 

From the Fijian side the institution of the heralds has been studied by A. M. 
Hocart.® The first point of importance at the present juncture is brought out by 
him, and it is that “ the term mata-ni-vanua is foreign to the west.” He adds, “ In 
Neilanga—Ba—they call the herald na tutu, i.e. the stander, because he alone may 
stand in the presence of the chief. The functions of the western herald are not quite 
the same as those of his eastern colleague. Finally, the clan which provides the 
heralds in the west stands in the relation of younger brother to the chiefly clan.” — 

In the east there are certain contrasts. Hocart writes as follows, after discussing 
two possible theories of origin. ‘“‘ In the present state of affairs a compromise between 
the two theories suggests itself as the most likely, namely, that the functions of the 
younger brother are earlier, that they gave rise in the west to the despised cadet of 
the clan doing the menial service for his seniors ; that under foreign influence these 
developed into formal heralds enjoying great consideration, and standing next to the 


5% A.M. Hocart, “ Fijian Heralds and Envoys,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. XLIII (1913), pp. 109-118. 
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nobles in the social order. This would account for a discrepancy between the status 
of younger brother and that of a herald which we have rather slurred over ; the herald 
sits beside the chief and directs the whole proceedings, a thing we have never seen 
done by a younger brother.”” He continues, then, as follows: ‘‘ Such, then, would 
seem to be the original of heralds within the limits of the Fijian archipelago, but the 
ultimate origin would be transferred beyond its boundaries to Polynesia.” 

Now that is the point to be enquired into. If the facts that have been emerging 
from the preceding pages are really facts, the conclusion would rather be that the 
institution of the herald spread from Fiji after developing there under the influence 
of the earlier Polynesian movement (unless the germs of it already existed in the 
subordination of the younger brother to the position of service to his elders, as Hocart 
suggests). ' 

There is another type of Fijian herald who will be considered in (6) following, 
because the title involves the word sau, which has yet to be studied. 


(6) Chiefs. To suggest that “ chiefs” belong to the Fiji-Samoa complex may 
appear absurd when all Polynesia has a system of chieftainship much more developed 
than that of Samoa and much more akin to the chieftainship found in Fiji. It must 
be remembered, however, that chieftainship differs in eastern and western Fiji, as 
do most other social institutions. 

The Polynesian word for a chief of the highest rank is arikt and that word has 
not found its way into Fijian—with one possible exception : the term of respect in 
north-west Fiji used in addressing a person of rank (in Bau saka) is rikt, which may 
well be in reality ‘riki=a riki, “great one.’”” The meaning of the sub-heading 
“‘ chiefs ’’ above, is this: there are other Fijian words for chief employed in special 
connotations for men with different types of authority, and although these are found 
in central-marginal Polynesia, they are much more prominent in western Polynesia. 
The chief word of this type is sau. 

First there is in Fiji the term sauturaga (sautu'raya), secondary chiefs, whose 
duty it is to uphold the laws and customs of the land; they belong to the warrior 
class (bati) and so are known as bati-turaga, or kaso-ni-turaga.®! 

A similar definition is given by Setiriki M. Koto in his A 1 Tovo Vakaviti, and he 
goes on to say: Na ttutu ogd e sega nt wasewase mai na Y avutit, e gat tubu koso ga e na 
gauna sa ia tiko kina e Viti na veivaluvaluts. Sa vaka ti 0g6 na kena itekivii: ke dua 
na turaga mai na dua na yavusu tani e laki kaba e dua tale na yavusa, ka mani rawata 
na ttutu vakaturaga e na yavusa koyd, o koya na turaga tiko e liu sa na taura na itutu 
vou na sauturaga, sa na nona ttavi me sauvaka na itutu nei koya na turaga vou. Ke 
rau valataka na ttutu ni veiliutaki e dua na mata vettacint ka mani qaqa o koya ka gone 
na itutu, o koya na gase sa na taura na ttutu na sauturaga. A ivakadinadina ni ttutu - 
vou 096, ni sa sega ni kunet rawa maivei ira na veiyavusa era a sega ni veivaluvaluti 
ena gauna e liu: i.e.,.“‘ This rank did not exist in Fiji from the time of the foundation, 
but came into being in that of the Great Wars. It began like this: if a chief from 


51 Quotation from A. Capell, A New Fijian Dictionary, Sydney, 1941. 
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one yavusa goes and captures another yavusa, assuming the position of chief in this 
yavusa, the previous chief of the former yavusa takes the new position of sauturaga, 
and his duty is to see that the new chief’s orders are carried out (sau-vaka). Ifa 


‘ group of brothers (mata veitacint) fights for the leadership, and the younger wins and 
_gets the position, the elder will become the sauturaga. The proof that this rank is 


new lies in the fact that it is not to be found anywhere among the various yavusa 
which did not engage in mutual warfare in olden times.”’ 


Hocart translates the term sauturaga as “ noble king ’5* and adds: “is the 
common title in these parts (i.e., Cakaudrove) of a clan which has functions such as 
our author describes below ’’ (much the same as given in the present text of Koto). 
The implication of Koto’s statement is that the position of sauturaga is a compromise 
resulting from warfare. It is not stated that the chiefs who fought were foreigners, 
but the Polynesian word sau combined with the non-Polynesian turaga makes it 
more than likely that they were. The verb sau-vaka, “ to insist on the carrying out 
of a chief's orders,” is obviously a later, local coinage. Epeli Rokowaqa includes 
sau, along with ratu and tui, as two of the three branches of the order turaga. 


The title sau does occur alone in certain parts of Fiji. Speaking of Cakaudrove 
in the aforementioned article, Hocart writes re sauvou, that ‘‘ sau means prosperity, 
high chief, king. The title of ‘new king’ is peculiar to this part of Fiji. There is 
no such automatic succession in most of Fiji.’’ Similarly when discussing sauturaga 
he says, “‘ It must originally have been the title of the head of the clan, extended to 
all the members in accordance with the common Fijian custom. Now we have seen 
that sau is often hereabouts the title of the second king. We conclude that this clan 
is by origin that of the second king, whose status has declined.” Such decline might 
very easily take place through the coming of another line of chiefs, as Koto suggests, 
and if it may for the moment be presumed that this line was that of the central- 
marginal Polynesians of the Great Migrations, the sau group of chiefs may be regarded 
as members of the older Polynesian movement. 


The word sau is not of wide occurrence in Polynesia. Outside Polynesia it is 


found only in Fiji and Rotuma. In Polynesia itself it is found only in Tonga (as 


hau), but the verbal form answering to the aforementioned Fijian sau-vaka (‘‘ remote ” 
transitive form), ‘‘ give orders.as a chief,” occurs in Samoan in various guises: sau-a, 
to be cruel, despotic ; fa‘a-sau-a, to be oppressive, tyrannical ; and there is also a 
class of-gods called sauali‘i, embodying both words for chief! In Tahiti fau is found 
as a god, a principal chief: the other meanings of this word and its derivatives in the 
Tahitian dictionary suggest the root significance is “ head.” In Hawaii, hau was a 
chiefly title anciently but is now disused. Some derivative compounds are still in 
the dictionary. In Rotuma the sau was the supreme and sacred king ; in Tonga the 
hau was the title of certain secular rulers subordinate directly to the sacred king, 
the Tus Tonga. 


52 A. M. Hocart, ‘‘ The Estates of the Realm in Cakaudrove,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Vol. IX, p. 416. 
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The title sau, then, is shared between Fiji, Rotuma, Samoa and Tonga, with 
possibly an earlier stratum in Tahiti and Hawaii. It is present, however, not only 
in eastern Fiji, but also in the south-west. In Nadroga, hau is a recognized title and 
undoubtedly more at home than turaga. It enters into village names such as 
Koro-i-na-hau, ‘‘ the sau’s village’ in Colo West. Local tradition accounts for the A 
in these dialects by a Tongan influence dating from the accidental stranding of a 
Tongan youth on the coast, who was then adopted as chief. This is yet unproven, 
but the text of the tale will be given below in the following section. Moreover, the 
Davutjukia origin tale speaks of this young man as Waka-ni-moli-kura, ‘‘ Root of 
the red orange,” as coming from Nakauvandra with Dengei. This text will also be 
given below (p. 305). On the other hand, it must be admitted that some at any rate 
of the class of sau in this district might be Samoans to look at, so light in colour are 
they and so Polynesian in build. Even if it be true that Tongan influence has 
brought about the s>/ change in the south-west, it has not excluded a Samoan (or 
better, an early Polynesian) stratum in this area. In the north-west the chief is still 
called momo, “‘ father,’’ and the word turaga is a modern introduction. 


In Samoa, however, there is a term sau-ali‘t which answers exactly in structure 
to Fijian sau-turaga, but its meaning is curiously different. J. B. Stair,®* writes : 
“* sau-ali‘t, which term, I think, may be said to include ghosts or apparitions. These 
would seem to have been regarded as an inferior order of spirits, ever ready for 
mischief and frolic, but they do not appear to have been represented by any class of 
priesthood, or to have had any dwelling made sacred to them. The term is also used 
respectfully for an aitu or god.”” All this sounds very unchiefly! How can such a 
word be used “ respectfully ’’ for a higher order of being? Only if that order of 
being originally occupied a higher position than it did in later times. It is therefore 
fairly clear that the order of sau-ali‘t has been degraded. If the sau-ali‘t are the 
spirits of chiefs of an older order of society than the present one, this is intelligible, 
and the equation sau-turaga in Fiji=sau-ali‘t in Samoa, holds good. So the sau and 
the sau-turaga in most parts of Fiji were expelled by a later culture. Perhaps it 
might be better to say that under a later culture the saw became merely a sau-turaga 
in certain areas. In the south-west either this did not happen (which is possible) 
or the Tongan legend is true. In Uvea the term haw has also taken on a spiritual 
significance, but one that is different and not easy to account for : it is applied to the 
animating spirit of any creature. 

Apart from Fiji and western Polynesia, the only occurrence of sau is in Arosi 
of north-west San Cristoval, where it is a prefix to names awarded to warriors for 
prowess. ‘It appears that the Abarihu (the chiefly class) has the custom of prefixing 
sau to the names of those who showed especial prowess in certain directions. In 
San Cristoval, those who were connected with ghost sharks, and who were also leaders 
in war, prefixed sau to their names; and the same prefix was commonly used in 


53 J. B. Stair, ‘ Jottings on the Myth and Spirit Lore of Old Samoa,” Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, Vol. V (1897), p. 34. 
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Ulawa with the names of the ghost sharks themselves, who became the gods of war 
and fighting. If Dr. Rivers is right in thinking that these people became the chiefs 
in Polynesia, it accords well with the fact that haw is a word used in Polynesia in 
connection with the high chiefs. Fornander writes: ‘‘ I am inclined to think that 
the oldest Hawaiian designation of the highest rank of chiefs was hau, which word 
meets us with nearly the same meaning in the Samoan and Fijian saw, the Tongan and 
Tahitian hau, the Rarotongan and Mangarevan au and the New Zealand whakahau.’’54 
All this accords excellently with what has been said above, with one exception. One 
would expect the word in Arosi to become ¢au as Arosi ¢ usually corresponds to s 
elsewhere, e.g. mattawa, harbour=Ulawa ma ni tawa, eye of the sea, beach=Fijian 
matdsawa, beach (cf. Arosi matawa, open sea). But the change is not always made 
and its incidence has not been investigated. The loss of medial ¢ in Arosi and 
Ulawa is seen not only in ma above but also in A. wat, spouse=Fiji watz. 


The word sau, then, has left its mark on a part of the Solomon Is. that has often 
concerned this paper ; and it comes thence through Fiji and into Samoa and eastern 
Polynesia as part of an early stratum of Polynesian influence that has been overlaid 
in the east and in parts of Fiji by a later one, that of the Great Migrations, or rather 
of the people who afterwards undertook those voyages. 


(c) The Waqawaga or Incarnation of the Gods. The approach to the gods in the 
secondary meaning of Samoan sau-ali‘t produces another parallel with Fiji. A fairly 
full study of the wagawaga was made in our earlier paper.5> It now remains to find 
its connections outside Fiji. That it is something quite different from the normal 
totemism of Fiji is obvious. In the previous paper (p. 41) it was ascribed to the 
Polynesian element. Since this Polynesian element is itself now being split up into 
strata, the wagawaga belief must be examined more closely in the light of its occur- 
rences in Polynesia. 

Precisely the same doctrine is found in Rotuma and Samoa, but it is not found 
in western Melanesia. ‘‘ One family supposed their god to inhabit a shark, another 
some bird or a stone, and another a reptile.5* In one part of Rotuma a certain kind 
of shark, in another a stingray was similarly reverenced.5’ The attitudes adopted 
by the Fijians towards the war-club wagawaga of Betanaqiri and that of the Samoans 
towards the ‘“‘ war clubs of certain warriors ’’5* are exactly parallel. In Samoa, as 
Stair says, these “‘ objects supposed to be inspired by the district war-gods ”’ were 
in the custody of a special order of priests, the ‘‘ keepers of the war-gods ’’ or “‘ war- 
ships of the war-gods.” 


54 C. E. Fox, Threshold of the Pacific, p. 359. His quotation from Fornander, The Polynesian 
Race, Vol. I, p. 67. Fox adds in his reference foot-note, ‘‘ cf. the Maori hau, famous: Williams, 
Maori Dictionary.” 

55 See L.D.M.F., in Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 29-33. 

5¢ J. B. Stair, op. cit., p. 37. 

57 Oral communication from Rev. Dr. C. M. Churchward. 

58 ..D.M.F., in Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 31-32, and Stair, op. cit., p. 40. 
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The Samoan term applied to these gods is attu. This occurs in Rotuman, 
and is connected also with western Fijian nitu, anttu, yanitu. Although the medial n 
is not normally lost in Samoan, it is liable to disappear under certain conditions and 
this word aitu is fairly widespread in Melanesia and even westwards in Indonesia. 
At the same time it must be admitted that the “‘ incarnation ”’ idea, the belief that a 
spirit can choose some regular or even permanent material form in which to manifest 
itself is also widespread in Polynesia.5® or in the regions influenced by Polynesian 
modes of thought, such as the south-eastern Solomon Is. Perhaps it is not safe to 
claim more for the idea than that it is Polynesian ; yet there are considerations which 
serve to turn the scale in favour of assigning it to the earlier stratum : 

(a) It is clearest in Fiji and Samoa ; 

(b) It becomes vaguer as central and marginal Polynesia are reached ; 

(c) It is only in Fiji that special word of any definiteness is found for the “ in- 

carnation ’’—this is wagawaga, “‘ envelope.” 

In Polynesia generally the commoner word is ata, ‘‘ shadow.”’ Moreover, in 
outer Polynesia the ata is usually only a temporary abode, and the presence of the 
god is shown by abnormal behaviour on the part of the creature serving as ata. In 
Samoa and Fiji the “ incarnation ’’ may be more permanent ; in Samoa, too, some 
gods manifested in individual men who were recognized as their incarnations, and 
there are instances of ‘‘ man ”’ as a wagawaga in Fiji, e.g. Roko Ratu, “ sacred Sir,”’ 
the kalou vu of Nacdlasa yavusa, Tavuki Province, Kadavu. Others are mentioned 
in L.D.M.F., Pt. II, p. 31. 


(d@) The Matai. Amongst social institutions that of the matai is very important 
inSamoa. There the mataz is the head of a household, chosen by reason of personality 
and skill alike, and confirmed in position by the village council. On him devolves 
the duty of seeing that the household functions aright as a social unit, and that it 
prospers. He is the person who holds the final responsibility for all that concerns the 
household. 


Now the title mdatai occurs also in Fiji. In modern usage it is applied to any 
person who is skilled along some definite line of activity. It is not officially conferred, 
it does not involve a position in the household at all analogous to that of the matai 
in Samoa. It is, in brief, a complimentary, not an official, title. Thus a man may 
be called a mdtai-ni-mate, a physician, although in this instance the usual title is 
vii-ni-mate. The term mdtaisau is, however, more important. It is applied to a 
native carpenter, a house or canoe builder, and formerly to a guild whose duties 
rested on mythological sanctions, and whose head was called dau levu, ‘‘ continually 
great,” or matdvule, a Lau form, ultimately the Tongan matapule. The latter is a 
very modern designation, dating from the time of the Tongan advance in the 18th 
and 1gth centuries. Epeli Rokowagqa traces them back to Rokola, the carpenter of 
the Nakauvandra expedition. 


5® See R. Firth, “‘ Totemism in Polynesia,” Oceania, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 395-398. 
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Once again, all these usages seem to be simpler in Fiji and more developed in 
Samoa. The suggestion again is that the earlier stage is found in Fiji, though not 
uninfluenced by the return of the more developed custom, boomerang-like, from 
Polynesia through Tonga and perhaps earlier sources. 

Whilst this discussion is not directly concerned with kinship, its justification is 
that it shows a little more of the linkage between Fiji and Samoa, so that its intro- 
duction here may be excused. 


South-West Viti Levu and Polynesia. 


Returning now to south-western Viti Levu, it will be recalled that the districts 
of Nadroga and Colo West stand apart from the rest of Fijiin the useofh. Baus=N. 
and C.W. h, while Bau te, #—N. and C.W. se, si. This is accounted for by the 
tradition mentioned, and accepted by most Europeans, that a Tongan chieftain 
began the practice of using # for s. When the influence is presumed to have begun is 
not stated, but the story is given very definitely and cricumstantially. A general 
study of the dialect shows, however, that it belongs to the earlier, Melanesian type, 
with fewer Polynesianisms by far than Bauan. This was demonstrated in L.D.M.F., 
Pt. II, pp. 34-35, 44-45. The latter section shows a more Polynesian form of pronoun 
than elsewhere in Fiji, but it was there demonstrated also that the Polynesians con- 
cerned are not Tongans. It may therefore be of value, while the Polynesian influence in 
Fiji is being estimated, to give the actual stories told in Nadroga and Colo West con- 
cerning the local origins, even though these again are not directly matters of kinship. 
The two texts following were taken down, one in Cuvu, Nadroga, at a large gathering 
of natives who agreed fully with the texts dictated in their own dialect, and the other 
at Tuvu, Colo West, under similar conditions. 


1. Nadroga Origin Story. 


I na gauna honi, ern hogoni vata ert walu, mai Lomolomo Levu, 

At the time that, they gathered together they 8, at Lomolomo Great, 
okuru na lewa ni viyavuha okwe na deinia Nakauvadra, aru sekucia 
they the women of each-yavusa these who left Naukavandra, they went 
bale ma nawat o Nahigatoka. Ni ru yaco mai  Lomolomo 
following hither the river Nasigatoka. | When they came here to Lomolomo 
Levu, aru mei nakisia me ru bulia ke =e hila na kwalevu me ledru 
Great, they then decided that they elect there a chief as their 
tseiseimata. Aru vyalo vata ho me ra bulia, ia va qai digitakinia 
leader. They agreed (past) that they elect, but they then chose 
é hila na lewe mi Koro-ni-Kula meinia na ledru kwalevu. Ia ige na bogi 
a person of Koro-ni-Kula to-be their chief. But that night 
va gat’ = wahewahe ho na cakacaka ni magisi ni veibuli. A gat wahe 
they then divided the work of-the feast of installation. Then divided 
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okuru mai na Cokawa meinia na ledru itavi na ilava ni vetbult ru lat 
they from the Cokawa with-it their task the relish of-the installation that 
hina. E hila vuaru e yaca o Kubakuba, 

they go-fishing with torches. One of-them his name Kumbakumba, 

0 humokwe a seimatatakiniru, ni ru vuka. Ila ni ru yaco ho mai 
this-person guided-them when they moved. But when they reach _ to 

t na kabasi me ru hina, hurau, aru hina devu ho, aru lehu tale 

the reef that they fish, behold, they fish finished, they returned back 

ho ma mai na_ hina. A qa@i liga Kubakuba, a gai dania 


hither from the torch-fishing. He then looked Kubakuba, he then saw 
e hila na kumete, ni —— kaha koto i matahawa. A gai dania tale ga 


a bowl, when (it) lay on-the beach. He then saw again 
mawe, a kilasia e hila na e cola,e la ma 1% na kumete okwe. 
close, he recognized a man. he comes hither in the bowl _ this. 
Aru gat vasekucia mawe,aru gai liga harai yatai na 

They then had-it-brought close, they then looked hard at top of a 
vu-ni-mocelolo, a kania tadra. Aru gai vatatania, “Ola 
mocelolo-tree, he ? lay sleeping. They then made-him-speak, “ You come 
mat vei?” Qai kwaya ni latu mai Toga. Aru qéai 

from where?” Then said (he) that came from Tonga. They then 
likuya ho me ru la hoi Nadroga. Ni ru dania na huravou 
? dressed-him they they go off to Nadronga. When they saw the youth 
matavina, dradra, aru domoni ru me ru vinasia me la qa hot buli, 


good-looking, ruddy, they wanted them that they wanted to go hold election, 

me sia kwalevu. Aru holiavua ho i hila na mahei,™ me varuruvuka 

that he (be) chief. They gave him a masi, to ? cover 

ke, ta mt ru yaco ho i yataga e donui Lomolomo Levu, a vadrutadra 

with, but when they came-to to-the hill called Lomolomo Great, ? was-arranged 

ho mai Lomolomo Levu na_ veibuli, aru gai kwaya vata ga, ‘ Vadre, 

at Lomolomo Great the installation, they then said together, 

vadre.”” Aru gai wawahome i *rarai, aru gai hkilasiani hila na 
They then waited in the village, they then knew that one 

kwa ert kwayama  vyataga. Aru wawa ho mei Lomolomo Levu, aru 

thing they say hither on-top. They waited at Lomolomo Great, they 

gat cadratakinia ho vud 0 Waka-ni-moli-kula, aru gai kwaya ga ho, 


then to-him Waka-ni-moli-kula, they then said, 

“ Mutyi yalovina me buli ga ho 0 Kanimo-likula (okua na tuipelihaki mat 
“You be-good-enough-to instal Kanimo-likula (that the chief from 
Toga).” Ia aru gai dania taucoko na viyavuha aru vddania me 


Tonga).”” But they then saw all the yavusas they showed-him as 


© Mahei, Bau masi, is the chiefly robe, made from the paper mulberry. 
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viagwane. Aru qai de no na kot * Koro-ni-kula, a gai bulia ga ho o 
chief. They then decided the _people-of Koro-ni-kula, and _ elected 
Waka-ni-moli-kura. Ia ni ru  qai véavohasia, okua a gat 
Waka-ni-moli-kura. But when they then made-him-speak; he then 
haumiru 1 na lea tata va-Toga a  drogodrogo ti e ho. 
answered-them in his language Tongan, was hoarse all-the-time his voice. 
Okuru tam kilea tata. Na kwa emacala, me ru bulia me 

They not knew his language. The thing clear, that they installed-him 
viagwane. Ia okua ga @ gai vatokia ké = =na vanua me-nia yaca 


headman. But he for-his-part then called there the land by-its name 
o Nadroga. 


Nadronga. 
A short addendum made to the story is : 
Aru vayacania me Waka-ni-moli-kura e balesia e hia na vu-ni-moli- 
They named-him (as) Waka-ni-moli-kura on account-of a red-orange-tree 


kula, t yata ni yataga 0 Koro-ni-kula e no koto ké lea bito. 
on-the-top-of a hill Hill-of-red stands _ there his house. 


A further explanation of the ilava (relish, a food taken along with the staple 
food at a given meal) is as follows: 


Ni ru  bulia na viagwane okuru na matagali Koro-ni-kula, me ilava 
When they instal the chief they the matagali Koro-ni-kula, as_ relish 
ni magisi ni vetbult, aru holia ni = bulia vua na hau me 
of feast of installation, they give when installed to-him the lesser-chief to 
Rania na urau. 
eat the lobster. 


For Colo West the following origin story was obtained : 


2. Colo West (Davutjukia) Origin Story. 
Ko Degeit gqeinia na Waka-ni-moli-kula eru la ma Nakauvadra, eru 


Dengei and Waka-ni-moli-kura they came to Nakavaudra, they 
uttalatala. Deget lai cécé, Waka-ni-moli-kula la 4% ruwat. 
were-talking-together. Dengei went inland, Waka-ni-moli-kula went coastwards. 
Ru la t vidant tale i Twuba-na-wai, donuya ma gauna e 
They went to see-each-other again at Tuba-na-wai, arranging the time 
cabo koto ké e hila na yavu-ni-were. Qai tara na matakarawa™ 
to-be-laid thereat a house-foundation. Then was-made a matakarawa 
e balesia Degei, gai vu mat ké na tata e vakayagatakai nikua 
for Dengei, then begins thence the language (that) is used nowadays 


*! This is the western equivalent of the Lau and Cakaudrove /uva-na-tawake, an official 
reception to an incoming chief. The interest of it here is in the implication that Dengei was thus 
received into a pre-existing tribal group. 
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mis«(varua ni cabo e hila na kwa vuaru na koi Davutjukia. Qéai 
when is-prepared to offer a thing to the people Davutukia. Then 
deinia ma i Tuba-na-wai o Degei, gai la cake i Rualevu, gai 

left hither at Tuba-na-wai Dengei, then went up to Rualevu, then 

cava hara e hila na vanua voleka Seai Réwaga, e yacai Bukusia. 
reached a place near Sea at Raiwangga, its name Bukusia. 

E bera ni cavai = vara, += qai cuva i vidjuledjule, ni donuya na 
Before reaching the village, he-hid in a duruka tree, when was-arranged the 
gauna hogi, ert bale hakia koto okuru na kastkasi ni vara. 
time that they made bread they the women-and-children of-the-village. 
E hila vuaru qai dania ni mat vasidomo ma, e hila e cola mai 
One  of-them then saw when he-came peeping hither, a man from 
Cuva tale, gai kwaya vuaru na kea vo, “ Kodake e hila e cola gi dania 
Cuva then said to-them its-remnant, “Here a man I see 
koto e ului vidjuledjule,” gai kwaya mae hila tani,“ E vina me 
lying on top of duruka-tree,” then said hither another, ‘“‘ It-is-good that 
ru leila mana  segwane me ri tobokia vuakodatou.” Na gauna eri 
they then come the men that they may-catch for-us.” The time they 
la ho ma ké na segwane, aru gai dama ni hilae colaacobi  levu 
came hither therein the men, they then saw that a man_ was-bald very 
e cola hogi. Qait kwaya e hila na tuqwaqwa, “Ai, ra luve mi kita.” 


man that. Then said one _ old-man, “Ah, the sons of-the kit.” 
Na ledru turaga na yavuha hogi, na kea hugwa-na-qwali, wai kwaya, ‘‘ Me 
Their chief the yavusa that, its headman, then said, ‘Be 
le mai e cola hogi i rara.” Na gauna eri cava ho ké 4 


brought man _ that into-the village.” The time they reached therein into-the 
vara, gai kwaya na ledru turaga ma vagania na e cola hogi na lea itata 
village, then said _ their chief to give the man _ that his rank 
vahau. E végania tale e hila na lewa meinia na lewa. Sikivii ma 
chiefly. He gave also a woman from the women. Beginning hither 
na gauna hogi gat vu ké me djuku yacayaca na ledru bito 

the time that then began there that each named _ their bito (after) 

na kea hugwa-na-qwali, Vunakaba, Vunaniu.. . 

its headman, Vunakaba, Vunaniu, etc. 


There have been two reasons for giving these texts in full in their original dialect. 
The first reason is linguistic, not simply that the dialects are rarely seen in print, but, 
far more to demonstrate that there is nothing distinctively Polynesian in their build, 
or word-store, except the pronouns. The mere occurrence of #4 proves nothing. As - 
far as that goes, Maori uses # as much as Tongan does. The pronominal forms in 
these dialects could not possibly have Tongan originals, and in any case, why should 
Wakanimolikula’s only legacy to the language be an incomplete set of pronouns ? 


*2T.e. the rest of them. 
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The second reason is to demonstrate that there is a definite clash between the 
two stories, while the Nadroga and Davutukia peoples are obviously one. The 
appearance of Wakanimolikula with Dengei in the northern half of the island shows 
that the former is at best a member of the Nakauvandra migration. Any alleged 
Tongan movement must post-date the Nakauvandra movement ; therefore either 
Wakanimolikula is not a Tongan or there are two people of the same name. The 
greater likelihood therefore is that a stray Tongan chief did actually get cast up on 
the shores of Nadroga and was adopted by the local peoples as their chief. This 
cannot be disproved, and where a tradition cannot be disproved and makes sense in 
itself, there is no logical reason for rejecting it. This being so, the Tongan chief 
would here have been renamed by the adopting people after one of their own past 
heroes and absorbed into the populace. He might leave a trace of his own lighter 
colour in some descendants. The place-name Nadroga, according to popular 
etymology at least, is connected with the word drogadroga, ‘‘ hoarse,’’ not with any 
word suggesting that the stranger could not pronounce an s in the right place. For 
that there is no Fijian word, although there is a word (gato) for replacing k or ¢t by a 
glottal stop—and this word is Melanesian, for it appears to be cognate with Mota 
yato, “to speak another language,” ‘‘ to talk nonsense.’ The individual Tongan 
immigrant may, then, be admitted, but that there was any large-sized Tongan 
migration or influence in south-western Viti Levu must be denied. The noticeably 
more complicated kinship terminology in the south-west points to two things: 
firstly to a primitive stratum of the language, in which it shares with Nadrau and 
interior Viti Levu in general, and secondly to a combination of eastern with western 
usages—witness the occurrence of cross-cousin marriage in a western setting—but 
again these eastern influences were Fijian, or at most Fijianized Polynesian. 


There are other examples of this eastern influence in the south-west to be culled 
from the N.L.C. records. First of all, the Leweilomo yavusa of Nadroga contains a 
matagali called Tonga, of which the informant to the Commission said, in the Bauan 
text, 


Na kawa t Tusavere na matagali ko Lomo, a nona bito ko 
The descendants of Tusavere (are) the matagali of Lomo, its bito is 
Toga, a nona bito ko Rawaga ko Naboukulu. 
Tonga, its bito Rawanga is Namboukulu. 


Tusavere was the elder son of the Vu of Leweilomo, named Munadra. The whole 
of the island of Vatulele traces its origin eastwards. At Ekubu, on that island, there 
is a matagali also called Tonga, containing only one ttokatoka®, also called Tonga. 
According to the information given locally to the Commission, the people are from 


63 Of course it must always be remembered that this terminology is modern, largely N.L.C. 
See L.D.M.F., Oceania, Vol. XI, pp. 318-320. 
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Rewa, in the east of the island of Viti Levu. The following is the account in the 
N.L.C. records in Bauan dialect : 


A neitou Vu ko Tabakanalagi, @ watina ko Likuvono. Era lako 
Our Origin is Tambakanalangi, his-wife is Likuvono. They came 
mat Rewa na neitou gase, ka va mai biu ti e sé mat Bega, e dua na 

from Rewa our ancestors, and they left staying some at Bengga, one 
kena iwasewase eva lako ki Kadavu, ka ra_ sa tiko mai Tavuki e na 

its division they went to Kandavu, and they remain at Tavuki in the 
gauna 0og6. Ni ra _ sa yaco mat ki Vatulele na neitou qase, sa 

time this. When they reached here to Vatulele our ancestors, was 
tawa th yani vet ira na Turaga ni Ekubu, Lomanikaya kei 

inhabited away with them the Chiefs of Ekumbu, Lomanikaya and 
Bouwaga; ka ratou sa mai toka ga mai Nasarewa,e matadsawa ga. 
Bouwangga; and they came _ staying only at Nasarewa, on beach only. 
Oti sa ratou kilai mai na koro ni a kunet ratou e dua na marama 
Then they were-known at the village when found them a lady 

ka mat taki wattur. Sa ra gat veivosaki na turaga ni 

who came to-draw sea-water. They then talked-together the chiefs of 
Ekubu, me ratou, sa mai kau yant ki na koro. 

Ekumbu, that they should be-brought away to the village. 


The account goes on to tell of their reception and apparent absorption into 
the previously existing population, and the story is very like that of Wakani- 
molikula at Nadroga, except that here a whole group of people and not just an 
individual is concerned. The records in this instance specifically deny that the Tonga 
matagali represents a movement from Tonga, for they say, 


Kat Toga mai Korotoga, a nodra itavi na goli __-vonu. 
People Tonga from Korotonga, their duty fishing-for turtles. 


That is to say, they occupy a lesser position there. These easterners are always 
strangers among other people in the west. 


It may safely be concluded that the people of south-western Viti Levu are part 
and parcel of the general Fijian populace, indeed that they belong to its earliest 
Melanesian stratum, but have been influenced more strongly from the east than have 
been those of the north-west. This is to disregard the typically Polynesian 
appearance of some of the chiefs to-day, especially from Koroinahau. But after all, 
they are only a ruling group. 


Titles in Fiji Generally. 

A careful reading of the Nadroga dialect texts will have shown the variety of 
terms for chief of various sorts in that dialect, and raises the question of the general 
application of titles in Fiji and the possible connections of these terms with Polynesia. 
If the ranking system and the titles that go with it are Polynesian in origin, one might 
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expect to find a few common terms widespread in the parts that have suffered most 
Polynesian influence, borrowed in those which have been less influenced from that 
source, and possibly a few others in other parts of the group where less importance is 
attached to rank. This is exactly the case, and the present section sets out the 
evidence briefly. 

The common terms are va or ro, tui and ratu. The words turaga and its feminine 
marama are used in Bau and many other dialects for a man or woman of rank, without 
specifying the rank. In the west turaga is replaced by tugwaqwa, “ elder,” but 
elsewhere turaga prevails. The word has been studied by Hocart,** who brings out 
incidentally also*> the fact that in western Vanua Levu chieftainship, like descent, 
was originally matrilineal. The first step, therefore, is to examine the actual titles 
in use, or a selection of them that has evidence to offer. 

Reference has been made® in Part II to the ra, r0, which is basic to a number of 
them, and this word may be taken as a starting point for a wider survey. 


Ra simply personifies. There is also a plural ra (identical with the short pronoun 
of the third person plural) in ra-gone, children (a vocative form, Lau, ra-lai, ‘‘ little 
ones’”’). This is probably the original use of the word, and it is found as a personal 
article of the plural in many parts of the New Hebrides and even in Indonesia. As 
such it is a development of O.IN. #’'sda, they. As chiefs are often addressed in the 
plural—compare the use of Sie, in German, really a third person plural, now the 
polite word for ‘‘ you,’’ even to one person—it is a short step to making ra an honorific. 
In some cases, e.g. Lifu of the Loyalty Islands, a chief is addressed in the dual. In 
Nadroga both practices are found according to the rank of the chief. In this dialect 
“where are you going ’’ as addressed to a commoner is 4 vi J@ ké?; to a person of 
middle rank it is muru la 1 vei ? (muru=you two) ; to higher chiefs mutju 1a i vei, 
0 kemutju na hau? In Mota of Banks Is., ra is used before certain relationship terms, 
such as raveve-k, my mother ; contract, veve, moiety. In Fiji itself ra is used not only 
before names of people of rank, but in fables as a personifying particle before names 
of birds and animals: Ra Belo, the heron. In this it is exactly parallel to the use 
of st in Indonesia: si Rusa, the deer, si Pélandok, the mouse-deer. Ro appears 
to be merely a dialectic form of this particle, found mostly in inland dialects of Viti 
Levu. 

Ratu is more than a simple honorific. It implies rank, and is to be translated by 
“ Sir” in English. The feminine of it is adi. This term as such has an Indonesian 
origin. Dempwolff posits an original IN. datu, ‘‘ clan head,” and gives as examples 
Tagaolog dato, high priest, Toba-Battak datu, sorcerer-priest ; Javanese ratu, prince ; 
Malay datu, clan-chief, and in the far east, Samoan Jatw, building master. This 
would make the word part of the deutero-Malay stratum, originally of a religious 
import, but later secularized. In Timor it is found as dat in the secular sense of a 


64See Man, Vol. XIII, No. 80, 1913. 
®5 See Man, Vol. XV, No. 3, 1915. 
86 See Oceania, Vol. XVI, No. 2, p. 138. 
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lesser chief. In Fiji the word is of wide occurrence, but apart from its appearance in 
Samoa it does not enter Polynesia. It must therefore belong, if Polynesian at all, 
to the first stratum. 

Adi is the feminine of ratu. It is possibly of Cakaudrove origin (eastern Vanua 
Levu) but has become general in the group; it is used in Bau. There are two 
derivative terms, radi and ranadi. Radi is used when followed by the name of the 
place where authority is exercised, vanadi in other cases. 

In spite of the similarity in form of ra, ratu and (r)adi, the origins appear to be 
different. Rais the older Melanesian form, and is used widely in Fiji with somewhat 
less implication of rank than vatu, and in Fiji ra has no feminine equivalent. Ratu 
is later, and has a feminine, (r)adt. The terms marama and ra marama are also used 
in reference to a woman who would be called adi. Of these two terms, there is no 
evidence of the former in Polynesia at all ; the latter is rare, and Dempwolff’s example 
of Samoan Jatu, building master, is unsupported elsewhere. At the same time a 
difficulty is caused by the occurrence of the term Ratu mai Bulu, the Lord from the 
Underworld, for a very important spirit-being (kalou) in Fijian mythology.*’ In 
earlier Bauan usage, ratu was replaced by gone ko. . . followed by the personal name, 
and the use of ratu seems to have come in, like its feminine adi, from Cakaudrove. 

Whilst it is noteworthy that vatu and adi do not appear in eastern Polynesia, 
the same is not true of the next title to be considered, viz. tui. This is the form 
found in Fiji, where it means king, sovereign, a person higher than a ratu. The 
term Ratu actually precedes a personal name; éui precedes a place-name, as Tui 
Nayau, the title of the High Chief of the Lau Is. Setiriki Koto defines tui thus: 
Sa i koya na turaga ka liutaka na Vanua, ka ra vakarorogo vud na nona vetyavusa gali 
kece. Sa dau kacivi e na yaca Tui se Vu-ni-valu se dua tale ga na yaca buli, ka cauvati 
vata kei na yaca mi nona Vanua. Na itutu og6 e gai rawa ga e na gauna ni nodra 
veivaluvaluti na veiyavusa me vaka sa tukuni oti. Na itutu ogd sa tautauvata kei na 
ttutu vaka-Buli ka lesia na Matanité kei Liuliu mi Tikina. E liu sara era a dau lesi 
ga ki na itutu og6 na Tui ni Vanua : ia e na sé na vanua era sa giicé na kena Tui sa 
gai lest e sé na lewe ni vanua me ra Buli : ‘‘ This person is the head of a vanua, and 
all his dependent yavusa pay him homage. He is always called by the title Tui or 
Vu-ni-valu or some such other official name, conjoined with the name of his vanua. 
This position was come by in the time of the Civil Wars, as has been narrated already. 
The position is equivalent to that of the Buli chosen by the government for the head 
of a Province. In the distant past it was always the Kings of a vanua that were 
chosen for this position; but in some vanua the kings were indifferent and 
so commoners were chosen as Buli.’’ The far-distant past here refers, however, only 
to the early days of British government in Fiji. 

This term is entirely Polynesian. It is found in the titles of the highest chiefs 
in Samoa and Tonga—Tui Tonga, Tui ‘A‘ana, Tui ‘Upolu, etc. In other parts 
of Polynesia, although it does not occur as tui, it does occur as Tu in the personal 


*? For an account of him, see New Fijian Dictionary under the word. 
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names of chiefs. The Fijian term is clearly ¢u-1, and 7 means “ of ’’ before a personal 
name, or, in the older stratum of language “‘at’’ in any connection. The second 
alternative is the more likely, seeing the use of the word with the name of the place 
governed by the king, not with his personal name. The 7 is also Polynesian in the 
locative sense. As a verb, tu is ‘‘ stand,” both in Fijian and commonly in Oceania. 
Dempwolff’s original is (¢)whud, “stand fast,” with a number of Indonesian 
derivatives. There is no doubt that the term belongs to the western Polynesian 
complex in Fiji; both form and use are exactly alike in each area. In western 
Fijian dialects tui is “‘ dog,”’ and could never have been adopted as a term for their 
highest chiefs. In point of fact it never has been, and that is probably why sau, 
hau commended itself in Nadroga instead. Moreover the idea of chieftainship 
implied in tui is absent from the west. 

A passage from Hocart’s article ‘‘ Early Fijians” in the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute for 1913 (p. 47) comes up for consideration here, although 
the general theory behind that article will be discussed only at the end of this paper. 
The following is a digest of the passage concerned. He held that there were 
Polynesians in Fiji in very early times before the Nakauvandra folk. These were 
expelled from Viti Levu by a later, less cultured Melanesian invasion, and took refuge 
in the lands about the Koro Sea. Polynesian (?) titles were taken over in Viti 
Levu by these later comers who drove out their original holders. He then proceeds 
to “illustrate the use of sound changes in dating events. Extensive changes have at 
some time taken place in Rotuman pronunciation: & has been reduced to a glottal 
stop; ¢ has become f; f has become h. The Fijian titles in Rotuma have escaped 
these changes, thus Tui Lakemba is called Tii‘ Lakepa, not Fii‘ La‘epa as might have 
been expected. Therefore, these refugees must have arrived in Rotuma after this 
phonetic revolution had been completed. On the other hand, the herald’s title has 
undergone the sound change : it is Fu Mara‘e, but in Fiji it is Tu Raéré. Therefore, 
the herald’s dignity is more ancient in Rotuma than these sound changes, yet not as 
ancient as the earliest layer in the Rotuman language, since mara‘e is a Polynesian 
word and the earliest elements in the Rotuman language are not Polynesian. The 
Fijian national game of tiga or reed-throwing is called “ka in Rotuman: the game 
must, therefore, have come in after the sound changes and it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was brought by the Vitians, Tii‘ Lakepa and the rest ”’ (pp. 49-50). A good 
deal might be argued against some of these statements; they do not necessarily 
imply the coming into Rotuma of a people driven out of Fiji, and they do not affect 
the obvious truth that tui belongs to the western Polynesian complex ; they affect 
only the date at which the term found a home in Fiji. Hocart’s contention that this 
complex developed in Fiji has been shown in the preceding pages to have a consider- 
able degree of likelihood. 

In western Fijian chieftainship there are differences. While the terms ratu, 
etc., are now heard, they belong to the later influences, some of them definitely post- 
Cession. The use of saw in Nadroga and Colo West has already been discussed. In 
the north-west the general term for a chief is mdm6 levuu. The word mémé is also 

© 
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father, and in Bauan is sometimes used as a title of respect for the mother’s brother. 
The mémé is addressed in the plural, like the hau in the south-west. Thus, in a Nadi 
story, mutu sa sovu gaia na momé, “ You (the chief) have landed here.”” The general 
term for elders is tugwaqwa, in the plural ra tuqwaqwa, and the ra is not used here 
before proper names, but only the personal article 0, as O Vuata, etc. The evidence 
shows that wherever Bauan terms are used in the west, they are introduced. Sa 
turaga na tama koyd, “ that man is a chief,” appears in Waya as na mém6 na tamata 
sokwe. 

In the south-west, on the other hand, the Polynesian terms are not the only 
ones in use. In Nadroga a chief is 0 kwd levu, ‘‘ the great one”; there is also the 
term fila, defined in one of the N.L.C. records as follows: 0 koya ga sa dau ta vud 
na kaukauwa se na gag@ e na ivalu, koya na Hila sa turaga. Eva sa rokovi, era sa 
dau vakaliuci e na ka kece’’—‘‘ he is the one who always has the power of the victory 
in war, who is called the Aila or chief. They are respected (by certain outward 
signs of respect) and they are always given the lead in every matter.” This hila 
is identical with the numeral “‘ one,” and evidently means the “‘ number one ”’ person ; 
“he is one (of note),” said of a person who gives a magiti ; who maintains a well- 
stocked garden. The equivalent in Bauan, says Ratu Penaia Lala, son of the late 
Roko Tui Serua, is ‘‘ O koya e dua na matai.” 


Viagwane. This term is used on formal occasions by the members of the Noi- 
Korolevu of Serua (the chiefly yavusa), addressing the Vusaratu (survivors of the 
Vusaratu of Bau, as told in Kava Drinking in Fiji, the section on the history of Bau), 
of Vunaniu village which lies on the mainland about five miles west of Serua Island, 
by road, and less by sea route. According to the N.L.C. records a section of the 
Vusaratu settled among the Noi-Korolevu at Korolevuiwai. A member of the 
Vusaratu named Bureni was betrothed to Kunamadoga, of the matagali Raralevu, 
who became the first Kwa Levu e Korolevu (which title was later changed to Vunivalu 
mai Korolevu), whose direct descendant is, to-day, the Roko Tui Serua, an elder 
brother of Ratu Lala. Ratu Lala’s information further states that this title is also 
reciprocated by the Vusaratu. 

The term is also used on formal occasions between one yavusa and another, and 
between individuals, but only when a person of chiefly rank is personally addressed. 
This, probably, is modern usage. The Bauan equivalent is, according to Ratu Lala, 
“na turaga.” 


Hau. Use of this term is limited to a descendant of conquerors who formed a 
vanua and who is, to-day, head of that vanua, in Colo West. 


Kwa Levu. Ratu Lala states that the title Vunivalu mai Korolevu is modern and 
that the local term is kwd levu i korolevu. He says that no other head of a vanua 
(other than, of course, the kwa levu of Nadroga) used this form in Colo West ; not the 
head of the Davutukia, nor that of Koroinahau. 

These titles are all limited to south-western Viti Levu and, except hau, clearly 
are not in the Polynesian stream. As to their relative ages nothing can be defined. 
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Thus it would appear that (1) rank distinctions are rarer in western Viti Levu 
than elsewhere in Fiji, (2) they are not graded according to any system of primo- 
geniture as in Polynesia generally, and (3) where the Polynesian system of rank is 
found, along with Polynesian terminology, that terminology is characteristic of 
western Polynesia and not only limited but fairly early. Everything points to this 
system of rank as originating, according to Hocart’s suggestion, from Fiji and moving 
out into western Polynesia. 

This does not imply that later Polynesians have contributed nothing. Primo- 
geniture is not strong in Samoa, but in Fiji and eastern Polynesia it is. In central 
and marginal Polynesia the term for chiefs is aviki, and this has also come into Samoa 
and Tonga. The one possible occurrence of this title in Fiji has been cited already 
(p. 298). It is only in Lau that a special vocabulary or chief’s language has been 
developed, and this again is a mark of connection with western Polynesia. 


South-western Kinship and Polynesia. 


The above discussion has shown a certain western Polynesian strain in Fiji, 
including the south-west, as far as rank is concerned. To a certain extent this has 
been a digression, but it was necessary. A return may now be made to the strict 
subject of the paper by a discussion of the bearing of the south-western origin stories 
on kinship in Fiji. It has been shown that in nearly every point Nadroga and Colo 
West kinship is in agreement with that of the rest of western Fiji. Had the 
Polynesian influence spoken of in the stories been Tongan of any real strength, Tongan 
elements would have to appear in Magodro, Nadi, Lautoka and Ba, and still more at 
Serua. There is, however, nothing in the kinship tables of these areas to suggest 
Tonga ; they fit in well enough with the general patterns of western Viti Levu. That 
of Serua was not included with the others in Part I. It may be added here in brief 
diagrammatic form to show that it, too, fits into the normal western type. 

















TAI x tai TAI x tai 
| d | x | | } 
GWADJI x gwanita namu x KUGA UGA=namu namu sewa GWADJI NAMU 
sewa SEWA x we Rag 
Tavale-qu Tavalequ Tavalequ 
GWADJI x gwanita 

| | 3 . | oat 

LEWE-NI- xX gwane-qu dakux TACI-qu TUKA-qu GO lequ yalewa qui SA xX lewe 
WERE | — ni were 
lequ VASU Luve-qu Luve-qu Luve-qux 
legu Vasu 
Karua-qu Karuaqu 


This is an area where cross-cousin marriage is even now not the rule (in spite of 
Nadroga, farther west). This fact is made clear by Geddes,® published after the first 


88 W. R. Geddes, “‘ Deuba, a Study of a Fijian Village,’’ Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
Vol. 54, No. 3, Supplement, p. 52. Unfortunately Geddes has given the relationship terms in 
Bauan dialect. 
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two parts of this paper had been prepared. He writes: ‘‘ Marriage between cousins 
of any degree is frowned upon in Deuba. Cross-cousin marriage; which was 
apparently the rule in Bauan society, has always been discouraged in Deuba. There 
has only been one case in recent years of vettavalenit marrying, and, although the 
degree of relationship was distant, the union was regarded with disapproval by the 
people of the settlement.’’ This belongs, like the kinship terms and the dialect in 
general, to the west. 


History shows that Serua is part of the west. Bauan influence is acknowledged 
in the N.L.C. records for some yavusa of Serua, e.g. Noikorolevu and Dravuni, in 
Deuba district, whose vu came from Nakauvandra via Bureta in Ovalau. In the 
case of the Noikorolevu yavusa of Serua itself, the vu is given as Degei. A general 
survey of the Serua volume of the Records shows two streams, both from 
Nakauvandra, but one via Namosi, and the other and much larger one, via Colo 
West. Even in the case of Yanuca, however, settled far from Nakauraki, Namosi, 
the dialect is western. In L.D.M.F., Part I, pp. 327-328, an instance was given in 
which the vu is not reckoned from Nakauvandra at all, but only from Ba—and this 
was the Vusaratu yavusa of Vunaniu village, Serua. 


If Serua-Nadroga-Colo West kinship tables are compared they show certain 
agreements and certain differences. The latter are the important features, and they 
may be summarized thus: 


Grandchild: S., N., C.W., karua; Lautoka and Nadi, viago-. 

Parents-in-law: Nadroga uses vuga-yau, alongside the terms given in Part I 
(table of terms). 

Mother’s-brother’s-wife : Lautoka, tavale-yau ; others use the term for father’s 
sister. 

Wife’s sister’s husband: In Nadroga equated with sister’s husband as legu 
lewe-ni-were, “‘my house-contents,” as against Lautoka-Nadi taci-yau, 
“my younger brother.” In Nadi he is karua. 


The term thd is used in N., C.W., for son’s wife or daughter’s husband, and 
tcawai in Lautoka and Nadi. 


None of these variations is Tongan or even Polynesian at all, and all point to 
Bauan influence where they depart from western standards. It is true that the 
Bauan use of karua for ‘‘ second wife ” is different, but the term itself actually means 
only ‘‘ the second one,” and if applied vertically suggests the second generation down. 
The term vuga- is not Tongan either. The number of individual terms found in this 
southern area is larger than anywhere else in Fiji, and this fact points right away 
from Polynesia, and no exception can be made in favour of Tonga. 


Conclusions. 


The time has now arrived to gather up the threads of this study and summarize 
them. The two subjects of kinship and rank have been treated. The main thesis 
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of the paper has been to prove that cross-cousin marriage is not original in Fiji. 
Once the eastern coast tribes are omitted, cross-cousin marriage nowhere appears, 
or as in south-western Viti Levu only as an intrusive custom. 

It has been shown that there has been a gradual simplification of Fijian kinship 
nomenclature from something extremély complicated, in the direction of a Hawaiian 
system. It was due to the fact that the Melanesian in Fiji has remained dominant 
over the Polynesian that a true Hawaiian system has never been reached. The pre- 
Polynesian elements have been too strong to be entirely displaced. 

Three things, then, can be listed as part of the pre-Polynesian complex in Fiji : 


1. A lengthy series of kinship terms, in which all four grandparents were 
originally distinguished, and of which Nadrau is probably the oldest surviving 
example. Even here, however, the survival is not complete, and Nadrau has become 
eastern in dialect and partly in social organization. The physical type in the interior 
of Viti Levu departs more widely from that of the coast that does any other area, 
and shows the closest connection with, e.g., the Melanesian of the New Hebrides. 
Only linguistic analysis can carry this investigation further. 


2. In the use of the kinship terms in the different parts of the group much history 
is latent, some of which has been suggested in the preceding pages. Brother-sister 
avoidance is of importance here, for this must be grouped with Melanesian traits and 
is not prominent in Polynesia. What differences are found there between siblings 
rests on primogeniture rather than sex. This is the distinction that is probably 
latent behind the refinements of terminology and behaviour between them in New 
Caledonia. There also there is the combination of an early Melanesian strain, with 
correlatives in the southern New Hebrides and in Fiji, and a later Polynesian influence. 
Hence the comparisons instituted between Fiji and New Caledonia. 

Beneath all these basic kinship reckoning and social usages, there is a Melanesian 
foundation. The occurrence of preposed possessives in western Viti Levu suggests 
a pre-Melanesian strain, but no proof of such a fact has yet been produced. In the 
neighbouring island of Rotuma there 7s such a non-Melanesian basis to the popula- 
tion.*® This, again, awaits the linguistic test. In Vanua Levu there is also a 
Melanesian basis to the population, but the indications from language are that this 
population is different from that of central and eastern Viti Levu, but akin to that of 
the west. Polynesian influence, however, has been greater in Vanua Levu than in 
Viti Levu. This makes it worth while to enquire further into Hocart’s view that 
Vanua Levu is the home of kava chants and ceremonial, but this cannot be done 
here. 


3. The social organization throughout both main islands was a dual organization 
with matrilineal reckoning. This survives in part of Vanua Levu to-day, and in 
parts of western and central Viti Levu it is also apparent. In other parts of the 
latter island it has either been swamped or is breaking down. The Nadrau area causes 


6° C. M. Churchward, “ The History of Rotuma, as Reflected in its Language,” Oceania, 
Vol. IX, No. 1. 
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a little difficulty here, as there seems to have been something like a four-section instead 
of a moiety system, although it may be that an original moiety system developed 
into a four-section system at an early period. The moieties in central Viti Levu, also, 
were slightly different from those in the west and in Vanua Levg, in that one was 
regarded as inherently senior to the other. There are traces of this in Vanua Levu, 
but it is difficult now to be sure about them. Neither group of peoples had cross- 
cousin marriage, and neither had a developed chieftainship. Even at the present 
day eastern Fijian conceptions of chieftainship are absent from the west. The 
wider relationships of these early Melanesian strata lie beyond the scope of this study. 
Then close connection of the Florida~-Bugotu-Guadalcanar region with the west of 
Viti Levu has been observed at more than one point. 

Into this setting came Polynesian influences in two stages. One shows kinship 
with the distinctively western Polynesian cultures (where they differ from other 
parts of Polynesia) ; the other connects with the larger sphere of eastern Polynesia. 
Just what culture elements are to be regarded as Polynesian has been a matter of 
enquiry, and certain traits seem to be suitably assigned to it: 


(a) The development of chieftainship to the degree in which it is now found in 
western Viti Levu, including the use of heralds or talking-chiefs. The 
western chiefs were called sau, and the title was once more widespread 
than it is to-day. 

(b) In religion the idea of the incarnation of the gods belongs here, and other 
traits beyond the scope of the present study are involved with this. 


(c) The simplified kinship systems began under this regime. The term yane 
for cross-sibling is most probably to be assigned to this period, unless it 
comes even later. The vasu right may be held to have developed in Fiji 
in this period also, but only in its simpler, western form. It was carried 
thence into western Polynesia, and developed further under the influence of 
the second wave of Polynesians. 


Had the vasu right been fully developed in Fiji, it is hard to account for its 
disappearance from all western Polynesia except Tonga. This first movement 
seems to have missed Vanua Levu, though here again the evidence from language 
awaits assessment. Probably the change to patrilineal reckoning began during 
this time in Viti Levu. 

The second Polynesian strain is more central-marginal in tone, and all the 
most striking Polynesianisms in Fiji belong to it. It is without doubt to be assigned 
to the period of the Great Migrations, during which much more exploration of the 
Pacific took place and New Zealand was settled. This movement brought into Fiji 
the last elements of the present-day social arrangements. There has indeed been 
some later influencé from Tonga, but its incidence has been greatest in the Lau 
group, and by the time the east coast of Viti Levu is reached it practically disappears. 
This stratum is responsible for divine chieftainship, the fully developed ranking 
system and the extension of the vasu right, amongst many other culture traits. 
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The modern social organization and the dialects of Vanua Levu belong to this 
period, if it is true that the essential elements of Polynesian I missed that island. 
As all the Vanua Levu tribes trace their origin to heroes directly or indirectly from 
Nakauvadra, this would imply an identification of the Nakauvandra folk with 
Polynesian II. This identification was accepted in L.D.M.F., Pt. II, 46. 


What, now, of the suggestion that an early Polynesian movement passed through 
Fiji into Polynesia? Certain difficulties about it were expressed in L.D.M.F., 
Pt. II, p. 47 ; but there are the more detailed and better analysed notes of Hocart as 
set out in article on Early Fijians already mentioned. In a number of places 
evidence which seems to support his contentions, at least in outline, has been 
advanced. If it is accepted that the southern path, through the New Hebrides into 
Polynesia, and not the northern track through Micronesia, was the way followed by 
the bulk of the earlier Polynesians, then there is no ultimate difficulty in regarding 
Fiji as a gateway into Polynesia, for Polynesian I movement. The Polynesian 
“* outliers,’’ evidence from which has been invoked in connection with the grammar of 
possession, then fall into place as stepping stones on the way, retaining in the language 
some primitive features such as suffixed pronouns missing from eastern Polynesia 
except in a few petrified remains, and in their culture presenting that much simpler 
form which must have come first into Fiji. They are all patrilineal excepting 
Aniwa-Futuna in the New Hebrides. 


Most stress has been laid here on the two large islands of Viti Levu and Vanua 
Levu, to the exclusion not only of Kadavu but also of the Lau group. More discussion 
of these will be found in the concluding section of L.D.M.F., and in Dr. Laura 
Thompson’s Southern Lau and a summary article by her in the American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 40 (1938), pp. 181-197. Her final footnote on p. 197 helps 
towards the integration of the eastern group with the rest of Fiji. She writes as 
follows : 


““ Hocart (Man, No. 43, 1915) states that the island of Viti Levu may be 
divided by a natural barrier of mountains into two culture areas, the western 
and the eastern. In the western area he found a culture which he briefly 
characterized by the following traits: simple social organization, petty chiefs, 
the Nanga secret society, the square house, the favourite number 5, and bark 
cloth made in the interior by men. This culture he calls Low Fijian. In the 
eastern area he found what he calls the High Fijian culture. It is characterized 
by elaborate social organization, great sacred chiefs, the oblong house, the 
favourite number 4, bark cloth made on the coast by women, and canoes. This 
twofold, geographical picture of the culture of Viti Levu corresponds in general 
to the historical picture of the first two periods in Lau” 


given by Dr. Thompson herself. This picture is actually too simple, as has been 
shown. Hocart had not observed a number of traits which must serve to break up 
even this early culture into at least two. His “Low Fijian’’ is actually a composite, 
made from Primitive Fijian as modified by Polynesian I. The round house, for 
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instance, is not mentioned by him. Its occurrence in New Caledonia is therefore of 
special interest, but cannot be gone into in a study of kinship. Pottery, also, has 
not been mentioned but is important. Linguistic evidence shows that the early 
type of western language was once spoken even in Lau—such forms as kacu for kau, 
tree, point in this direction—and the isolation of the really primitive Fijian is still 
not an easy matter. The natural corollary of this is to pass on to the study of 
language in all parts of the group. This must await its opportunity. Meanwhile, 
much progress has been made through the present study of kinship and society. 


A. CAPELL. 
R. H. LESTER. 








YABOAINE, A WAR GOD OF NORMANBY ISLAND 
By G&za ROHEIM 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVI, No. 3) 


BELIEFS AND MYTHS 


The first information I received about Yaboaine was from a man in the Lomitawa 
district called Mumuga (story) from the village of Suiyara. 

Yaboaine is a big (or old) man in the sky. “If a little child dies, its kanu- 
kanununa (shadow, spirit) goes up to Yaboaine and stays with him as his boy, and 
it walks about on earth making dreams. Little children know nothing about barau 
(sorcery), werabana (witchcraft), nabwasua (magic); Yaboaine, therefore, wants 
them. Big men and women know, so he does not want them.” 

This first statement clearly indicates Christian influence. The mere fact that 
nabwasua (incantations) in general, therefore also “‘ garden magic ’’ and protective 
magic, are classified as “‘ bad,”’ shows that the informant is mixing up the standards 
of ‘‘ Tapwaroro’”’ (Christianity) with the bubuna Duau (customs of Duau). The 
innocent children ascending to heaven is certainly a Christian concept. 

An old man called Kari-kari-wabu (East Wind) from one of the bush villages 
(Gemogemoka—“ lemon prickle ’’—eagle totem) of Nadinadia said that Yaboaine 
made them and they call him grandfather (tubuda). When a woman is pregnant, 
Yaboaine forms the child in the womb. 


Yaboaine geabo natuna 1 mwerurut aiaiili nimana nai aena, geabo 
Yaboaine not child forms properly hands or legs, not 
i sausaudi, guama pulipulina 1 tubutubua. 

puts them, child round one she gives birth to. 


To umalina (bad), loyawe (coitus), dididiga (too much), Yaboaine gamwasoara 
(angry). 

Yaboaine punishes adultery with a miscarriage. This may be either Christian 
or native thought, but the idea of Yaboaine shaping the child in the mother’s womb is 
distinctly Papuan. A statement from Sipupu: “ The people know that Yaboaine 
made them ; he is strong and if they fight, they shout tohim.” The following myth, 
given by a man called Mwaidore of the village of Sewasewana (district of Widiwidi) 
of the bwayobwayo (owl) totem, shows both the Christian and the original mythological 
material very clearly : 

Tauna Yaboaine sesepwara i habubuna, tauwahona i aguya, wete me 

Himself Yaboaine earth he made, a man put it, then a 

wahinena i ragu, kabwa yawasina i hetetebareya, kohinega tau 1% tohoro 

woman put it, then life he breathed, then man got up 
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4 lomata pwasipwasi. Kohinega biyo kohina i laguds 
he started to open and shut his eyes. Then cup into it put them 
ma si pwanu pwauta; si hemadou ma biyo ina si miapisariya, 
and they jumped about; they grew up and cup that they broke it, 
ma wete kurena kohina i ragudi wete simadouma ma 

and again pot _ into it he put them again they grew and 

si miapisariya ma wete si hemadou. 

they broke it and again they grew up. 


This was explained. He made them like newborn children and they jumped 
about in a cup filled with water. It is evident that this part of the myth is connected 
with the belief that Yaboaine’s activity is specially manifested in the womb and that 
the “‘ cup full of water ’’ symbolizes the womb in the myth. Now we come back to 
imported ideas : 

Hemiadumedumedi. St miami ma tdi bagura i baguriya 

He made them sit down. They stopped. and their garden they worked 

4 gumwara, ma lohatotodi t gumwara, ma Yaboaine 

finished, and he told them what to do finished, and Yaboaine 

i tauya garewa. I tuke garewa ma i hegwaedi ‘‘ma nuku 

went = sky. He went sky and he told them “ With your sister 

wa miamia ma ya tauya garewa.”’ Ma wahine kaigeda kana esana 

you stay and I go sky.” And woman one her name 

Susu-kedekedede mitawega 1 ura-hapwesa ma Yaboaine ina bagura 

Breast-stealing from the bush came out and Yaboaine his garden 

t yagiyatya. Kohinega Yaboaine 1 gamwasohara, ma ma nuhuna ina 

she stole. Therefore Yaboaine got angry, and with his sister that 

i hekidikidthedi. ‘Imi hewana wa kewa; taum wa bagura ma 

chased them.** ‘‘ You seeds you take; yourselves make a garden and 

ya ketoboda masura geakabo 1 bwarabwara. Kabwa Susuedeededi wete i 

I stop food not grow up. Then Susuedeededi again 

yagayagaba ma kabwa i gagagasa ; takeiga kohinega ta bagubagura. 

stole and then she was proud; then from we make a garden. 

Ma nuhuna ina i yahiya  kohinega si masareya, ma kohinega 

And sister that he married then they grew, and then 


ta yada. Nuhuna i yahiya, sinana iyahiyama ma_ kohinega 
we were many. Sister he married, mother he married and then 
boda iyada, — kohinega ta wasareya ma muriega wahegu 

crowd very many, so we grew and afterwards my uncle (and) 


64 Here the explanation was, that they could not give him a satisfactory answer and could 
not explain who committed the theft, so he chased them. 
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sinagu tubugu si hapwesa kohinega hedidigura.*> 

my mother (and) my grandparents they came out therefore they made a 
st apwesa. 

taboo they came out. 


He explains that Yaboaine is an old man and that the name means Yabo, make ; 
and aine, new. In a Loboda myth (Doketa is the informant) we find Yaboaine in 
association with the garden and with another element of Christian cosmology. 

Yaboaine was flying about and wanted to make a garden. He spat® on the 
ground and from his saliva the garden originated with trees, leaves, snakes, and pigs. 
But there was nobody to take care of all this so he drew a picture in the sand, touched 
it with his mouth, and carried it up into the sky. There he patted it and this picture 
became the first man. . 


Doketa asked his father who was Yaboaine’s mother and received the following 
answer : 


Yaboaine hora 1 lopisara ta  kenegai henatina ta i apwesa ta 
Yaboaine sea-egg broke open and so gave birth and came out and 
kenega 1 kavakare redadana. 

then he flew about. 


Here we have a well-known motif of Indonesian mythology®’ in connection 
with Yaboaine. 

For the present we do not know how Yaboaine became associated with the myth 
of the Garden of Eden. There can be no doubt, however, about the identity of the 
narrative. Susu-kedekedede, breast stealing, is a tokwatokwai (spirit) introduced into 
the narrative partly to replace Eve, partly the serpent. A man from Lomiwata 
has the following version of the story: 

Yaboaine is a woman. She has a garden. She made two children and they 
stole from the garden. She sent her son in a cloud to chase them. He burnt the 
garden, drove them out and destroyed all the yams. Then they got yams again 
from Misima. 

Till now we have heard of Yaboaine only as a man. It seems, however, that 
Yaboaine in native tradition may be a woman. Yaboaine’s child is also an element 
of Nadinadia folk-lore.® 


65 Against theft from gardens and people. 


86 Both the flying and the saliva are found in European legends, cf. O. Dahnhardt, Natursagen, 
I (1907), p. 59. On the creator as a bird in Indonesia, vide P. W. Schmidt, ‘‘ Grundlinien einer 
Vergleichung der Religionen und Mythologien der austronesischen Vélker,’’ Denkschriften der 


Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Band LIII (1910), pp. 7, 58, 95, 96, 160. 


6? On creation from an egg, vide P. W. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 24, 40, 61, 77. 
68 Told by Seguragura of Nadinadia. 
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Yaboaine natuna. 


Yaboaine natuna i bekua®® Koyaburit kasa_ koina gide kaiwe. Kaiwe 

Yaboaine daughter fell down Koyaburi village to it like fire. Fire 
1 karakarasidt ; niu 1 karasi, hada 1% karast, udi yauna 1 karasia, 
burnt them ; coconut it burnt, house it burnt, bananas many it burnt. 
Kwayaidou™ boasi i nabwasueya 1 siwabubui™ ma bwarana maiboana 
Kwayaidou water made magic, poured on her and skin altogether 
t kwemwa. I mia hataya. Tuta yauna i tawya 1 lolo masura. 
was extinguished. It stayed always.”* Times many she went she fetched food. 
Bwara i gidogio, 1 ratuma watrai 1 losiwama, t he kwateya. 
Shoots she took off, came out to the river she poured it out, it became yams. 
I kehaso i vatu t hikure. Tuta yauna gidei. 
She scraped (i.e., always) it came out cooked it. Times many like that. 
Sigwae ““O! ida ewana 1 kelikeli.” Kana tonthosi™ i tauya 
They said “‘ Yes! our seeds she digs out.” Its master he went 
4 gebahekasineya, bwara ina wete 1 gidogido. Sigwae “O tomada nat 
he spied on her, shoot that again she tore off. They said ‘‘ Now we know her 
bubuna.” I miamia ta kusana i kusana. Umauma i uma, kohinega 
customs.” She stayed and rain rained. Fog “ fogged ’’74 then 
4 tohorowa 1% kukeya i tawya garewa. Ma wahanao si dou ruruyanina 
she stood up she held on she went sky. And uncles they cried sad for her 
ma botanina si kenoa. 
and with their hunger they slept. 


That is, they were so sad that they refused food. The narrator looked at me 
and remarked that Yaboaine’s daughter had “ white skin like you.” Another 
narrative of Yaboaine’s daughter shows a tendency to develop in the direction of a 
nature myth.75 


Yaboaine natuna gugura 1 guguraba i beku maravanaha koya debanaha. 

Yaboaine daughter lightning lightened _ fell clearing hill its top.76 
Koya kana hesana Kasalokita. Waine kaigeda™ i lobatyahia, 1 kahariaba 
Hill its name Village-Seeing. Woman one found her, she carried her 


6® From the sky, like a newborn child she fell at a village called Kaisakia (kesai, tree place). 


7 This is the name of a man. It means kwaya, dead, and idou, cried. An old woman in his 
family cried a lot and hence he got his name. 


71 Water was poured on Yaboaine’s daughter, the girl who was fire. 
72 It remained like that. 

73 The owner of the seeds. 

74 Like “ the rain rained.” 

75 Told by Pade, a Sigasiga man. 

76In the district of Bunama. 

77 Ana eyana Sine Iyaloma, “‘ her name Sunrise Woman.” 
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4 naoreyala kasatya - 4 kobaiyaba ka ona 4 nonotyaba 

she brought her to the village ; she made magic and words she understood 

gide tomatai. Si miamia ma Sine Iyalome i ona 

like person. They stayed and Woman Sunrise said: ‘‘ ku nao (you come) kada 

(our food) kalomasura (you bring food). J naho (she went) geha (not) i keli (she digs) 

ya (but) Rwateya (yam) rawai (leaves) namo (only) i logidoe (she tore off) suasua 

vabwaine (leaves of suasua yams). 

+ logidoe, yaunidt rawaidt. Si miamia 1% nabaratu. Sine Iyalome 

she tore off, many she tore off. They stayed she carried it. Sine Iyalome 

t ona “‘ Koda kwateha? Beka rawait namo.” Tauna Yaboaine i ona, 

said ‘‘ Where the yam? These leaves only.”” Herself Yaboaine said, 

“ Warata u kahariama ma ya usai, ku geba. Ya usai ma i tauyaelia, 

“ Pot you bring and I put in, you see. I put in. She brought and 
t bulesi. Sine Iyalome i tupua. 

she boiled, she covered with leaves. Woman Sunrise was astonished. 

“ Kausara kowa Yaboaine natuna karawata.” Si mianaba ta 

“Good You are Yaboaine’s daughter a rich woman.”’ They stayed and 

t heatyebaha Loboda tau nina koina, Kasa kana esana 

she made her marriage Loboda man that to him. Village its name 

Kwatobwa. Me Loboda hihine si helia, si ona, “ao 

“Qld Village.”” People Loboda women they quarrelled, they said, ‘‘ Man 

bwebweyana. Igu dahapwatenaya ya hue. separenaya Metubu mekedamana, 


good. My mound its top I opened threw off Metubu drowned one, 
Siura™ togayagayo Warauya nadokara. I haina bakoda 
Siura going near beach_ End of river white spring. She married where 
maina. Masura garewa waine ina bwakwabunao. Me 

with her. Food sky woman that married—relations. People of 
Kwatobwaya idi  sinaha i dou. St losagari. Yaboaine ina 4 ratua. 
Kwatobwa their drum sounded. They made feast. Yaboaine that came out. 
I he masura bwa muriega mwanena kiyana si losatya. 

She brought foods and then __ her husband with her they quarrelled. 

St ona: “ Olilisaneyaha,” bwa koinega namara 


They said: “‘ We won’t have anything to do with you,” and then _ lightning 
+ namaraha ta i haneya garewaya. 
lightened nd she climbed into the sky. 


They quarrelled with her because of her magic. This is the magic of the 
“ sounding stones ” (waterfall) at the top end of Warauya River. 


78 The name of a fish. 
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This was her incantation : 


Kobwara (Planting Magic) for pwanikau, long yams. 


Warauya nadokara Mwaodega i doumaya 
End of River white spring Where from it drops 
Warauya kununega Nadokera + dauya 
Warauya its top end from White spring drops 

Dau manamanariri”® Daumana __ririsuru 
Drops running right down Drops down through in 
Daumana = manaririrere Igu dahapwatanaya 

Drops down down through crosswise My mound its top™® 

Ya hue separenaya Metubu mekedamana 
I opened threw off Metubu (fish) drowned one 
Siura® togayogayo Warauya nadokera 
Siura (fish) going near beach End of River white spring. 


Yaboaine is so well integrated in Duau ritual and, as we shall show below, in the 
core of the specific personality or culture of these people that nobody will uphold the 
view that Yaboaine is simply Yaubada.®? 


Missionary elements have undoubtedly been superimposed on a native sky god. 
It is easy to show the precise reason why the myth of the Garden of Eden has been 
incorporated in native tradition. For one thing a garde is always of primary interest 
in Normanby Island. Then they are specifically sensit.y.. vith regard to theft from 
a garden, and a woman may commit suicide if caught in t' 2 act. Finally, however, 
and this is the point, Yaboaine himself (or herself) is closely associated with theft in 
more than one way. 


According to Bromilow’s account there are two Eaboaines: the Creator, who 
dwells in the Milky Way, and the second Yaboaine who keeps watch over thieves, 
though for what purpose is not clear, since he neither punishes nor protects them ; 
and anyone caught stealing food or other property from one who is not a stranger or 
an enemy, may be killed by the owner without fear of revenge from the patron 


7® Her husband’s name was Gwamogwamo (a place near Biyawa) means child-child. Her 
husband’s father was Seni-Nitu (scented leaves), his mother, Kekebwawa (butterfly). His foot 
was sore, his throat was dry, he had no water. He drank the fluid from his own sore and that is 
how the magic originated. 

* They say this when they cover the yam. 

81 This is a round fat fish; the yam should be like this. 


82 The name of God in the Dobuan Bible, written Eaubada. Compare Bukit Tabu, London, 
1926. 
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Yaboaine.** At Sigasiga the relation of Yaboaine to stealing was explained as 
follows : 

Kemi tau kaigeda i kipwara, bagura toniwagana i yedabi Yaboaine, 

If man one steals, garden owner calls Yaboaine, 

“U gebasuluma, wu geba yahim tuta yauna + yagahaha 
“You look down, you look straight down at him time every he is stealing 
ma 1% yagayagaha.”’ I mwawasa ina kebegumwara. 

and he always steals.”” He dead his way of ending. 

The owner calls to Yaboaine to witness the deed and the thief dies in consequence. 

Kabwa tomatai kaigeda ina kari gabina i toayasa®** ma i nausine 

If person one his fence his back stronger and he left unfinished 
4 miyahataya geata 1% baguri t miyahataya. 
it remains always nobody works in garden remains always. 

Yaboaine does not like such a person, he is angry with him because he has not 
finished his garden. The man hears Yaboaine saying you have not finished your 
garden ; now it will remain unfinished ; “ then the fence not being closed pigs and 
thieves come and soon there will be no garden whatever and he will be called a man 
without a garden,” a ¢olelewa, or lazy gardener. 


According to another informant (Doketa of Loboda) the spirit of theft is Silili, 
awoman. The word means sender, inciter “‘ like sending a dog to catch something.” 
Silili is the same as Sine Matanoginogi (Woman Eyes Hard). 

Sililit  hetune,1 hehetunedi tau si kipwaraya hihine, si kipwaraya 

Silili she sends, she sends men they steal women, they steal 
gwegwe, si hunuya, si barauya. 
things, they kill, they barau people. 

She is not in the sky where Yaboaine is ; she is in the air. Sine Matanogonogi or 
Silili kills people: Yaboaine helps them. 

Silili tomotai i hetunedt be si kadau dadana. Kemi si damana, ina 

Silili people sends them and they sail about. If they are wrecked, her 
sagita i kewat be i suru kena, + heusadi hesaesa be 
basket she takes and comes down in it, she puts them rich people and 
watwat be gomabuaina be i ona ‘Rai ‘ya miamia garewaya bwa 
strong ones and pretty ones and she says “‘ Before I stayed in sky and 
wa gagasa, wa lomwari wa lobagi, imi suguri 1% doudou 
you were proud, you fetched mwarit you fetched bagi your trumpet sounded 
gatu kabwa ya hunwmi be ina sagita kena 1 heusadi be 4% hane. 
now then I kill you and her basket into it she puts them and she goes up. 


Then the witches, her friends, come out ; they gather the ugly women and ugly 
men to eat them ; therefore when people are afraid of drowning, they first make the 


8° W. E. Bromilow, Twenty Years Among Primitive Papuans, 1929, p. 87 
84 He is obstinate; “his back stronger.” 
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protective magic against Sine Matanoginogi and the geraboi who are the associates of 
the witches. Silili also eats people just like her friends the witches. 

Thus far we see Yaboaine as the power that opposes the tendency in man to be a 
thief. However, Samayawina, a very reliable old man from Lomitawa, said that 
Silili was another name for Yaboaine. Silili means s#-lohesili, to send, as a dog is 
sent, that is, to incite. Yoboaine or Silili is a woman. She lives in the sky and 
sends people to war, makes them thieves and makes them Joyawe (have intercourse, 
especially in the non-marital sense). 

For the present we merely note that this ambiguous aspect of Yaboaine agrees 
with what Bromilow tells us about the two Yaboaines, the Creator and the Patron 
of Thieves. 

Before we can understand this aspect of Yaboaine we must begin to interpret 
our data from another angle. We have seen above how a man hears Yaboaine as a 
voice from within as the representative of conscience. It is in this function that we 
find him as opposed to evil magic. The barau, according to Sawaitoya, of Boasi 
toroba, starts by making his victim shut his mouth before he kills him. This is a 
wise precaution ; the victim cannot reveal the culprit. 


Sawatupwa bwakubwakuina Wa dagebasurui 
Sawatupwa® its bwakubwaku (name of You shall look down®* 
shell that does not open 


easily) 

Ina niku gamwanaya Bwakubwaku kawana 
Its ocean inside Bwakubwaku (shell) its mouth 
I poto bwakubwaku kawana Tomotai kauwadi t piko - 
It is shut bwakubwaku its mouth Persons their mouth toothless 

+ piko 

toothless 
Tomotai siyadi t piko Nua hebwau bwauidi 
Persons their anus®’ toothless Thoughts shouting theirs 
Nua hegwa hegwaudi Nua hetapewaudi 
Thoughts talking theirs Thoughts moving theirs® 
Katedi + kwakwa deodeo Matana i kwakwa delideli 
Their minds dried up shaking Eyes dried up glitter and tremble 
Matana delideli 4 sagasaga Katena 1 howahowa 


Eyes _ glitter and tremble and blinking MHeart falls out and jumps back 


®§ Place name. _ 
86 Meaning the other barau. 


8? No excrements and no flatus comes out. If his anus were o he could also shout. If 
they have no spear and no net they can use this magic to hold a pig with it. 


88 T.e., the will power. 
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Kawena i nonohira Katena i bwaubwauhila 
His voice he hears back®® Heart shouting comes back 
Katena + bwabwausuru Nuana 1 hohowana 
Heart shouting comes down Mind doing nothing. 
Nuana ya pupupupuru Kenana ya kwaikwaiyet 
Mind I crush it Voice I hide it 
Kainayo bwakwaduduna Kenai garewat i hare 
Your voice ground noise” Your voice to the sky it goes up 
St sururet (to the sky means to Yaboaine) 
they take it down 
Kegumu kenadi si guinuhe Yaboaine si bwakwasuru 
If their voice they make Yaboaine calls down 
Totai ibeno si barabarau Bwakwaduduna st bwauhane 
Which man that they are killing by The kasenumu they shout up 
barau ? 
Totai ibeno stbarabarau Mane wa dagebe 
Which man that they are killing by Where and you look on ? 
barau 


The victim calls for help but only Yaboaine hears him. He shouts down to the 
spirits of the underworld, and these call out to the people. “‘ What are you doing, 
just looking on when a man is being killed ?’”’ But then again the people don’t hear 
their voices. Yaboaine and the kasanumu know all about the people, also what 
they think. 

If Yaboaine is, therefore, a moral force, the voice of conscience in us, projected 
to the sky, this would explain how he tended to take on the réle of Yaubada after the 
introduction of tapwaroro (Christianity). In old times the old people used to have 
forebodings and say “ botana i ratu,” ‘‘ famine will come,” believing that this was 
caused by Yaboaine. Now they say Yaubada makes it. The first thing Doketa 
(one of the few Christian natives) heard about Yaboaine was that Yaboaine made us. 
In a quarrel with the Lomitawa, his uncle said Yaboaine made us all, he gave us 
strength ; if you hit us, we shall hit back! Yaboaine is not quite one of the nzgo- 
gogo (supernatural beings, monsters), he is kada toguinua (our maker). 


From calling Yaboaine the voice of conscience, it is but a small step to the use of 
psycho-analytic terminology. If Yaboaine is the super-ego, why does he appear 
on the scene in the moment of triumph, when depression or melancholia gives way to 
mania ? 


8® His voice comes back to himself, he hears it without speaking. 


% The ground noise or noise in the ground is the kasa numu, village of the numu, the sub- 
terranean spirits of fertility. 
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The mwamwadu is the mourning period when people must keep quiet, inactive, 
untidy, eat inferior food, and abstain from many activities. It ends with a big 
shout and the killing of a pig. They shout as follows: 


Gebagebasuruma yayaukwana u kawa ku haneyawa kona ina 

You look down this prey you take you go up prey that 

Ku suru heyama igu pwari gamwanaya ku enabarugu U U 'U U! 
You come down my net middle of it goes in! 


This is to Yaboaine: ‘‘ Take this pig and send us others.” Another name of 
Yaboaine is Surili, catch him ; that is catch the man in war or the pig in a hunt. 
He must be a widespread and important mythological personage of this culture area, 
for in Murua (Woodlark), he is known under the name of Siyowana. Basing our 
judgment purely on our general knowledge of psychology we should, therefore, say 
that in the moment of triumph these people have trouble with the super-ego. They 
have worked up to the moment in order to fight the voice within, the self-accusation 
of not coming up to the mark, they have filled a tower with yams, killed a man or 
pig or built a canoe, and they rise above their own anxiety. Yet up there in the 
sky is Yaboaine as a personification of their fears. They have caught this man, but 
what if they will not catch any more? Good luck is followed by forebodings— 
“* post equitem sedet atra cura.’’ Therefore they disclaim their victory. We are poor 
warriors indeed, take us, send better ones instead. Modesty as a protection against 
evils that might follow; this is the very keynote of their psychology. Bebe 
(Sawaitoya) had given a grand sagari (food distribution feast). He showed me his 
house model (duguma), which is a ritual feature of the sagari, and explained that it 
was not particularly small because he was after all only a “‘ guama gidarina ”’ (a little 
child). But if he were a really big chief, the house would be tiny (gidagidarina). 
Besides this interesting representation by contrasts, the point in this is that he is 
afraid to call himself a really big chief, which as a matter of fact he really is. When 
Waigila started his une (trade exchange expedition, kula) from Fergusson Island 
I was told that this would certainly be his doom, for all the witches of the neighbour- 
hood would do their best to kill him after this. Then why does he do it ? was my 
obvious question. Oh, for the sake of butu (fame). They do everything for fame, 
that is, to compensate or avoid anxiety, and as soon as they have achieved fame, 
anxiety arises in them. Everybody wants to be a rich man (esaesa fame), that is, to 
have social standing. Yet, to be a rich man is equivalent to being a barau, 
an evil sorcerer. The explanation they give is this. If somebody is rich, everybody 
envies him. If they envy him, they try to kill him by barau (evil magic). The mere 
fact that he survives is highly suspicious, he must be a greater bavau than his evil 
wishers to be able to parry their magic. The danger lies not only in the evil wishes 
of others, but also in the internalized negative force in the super-ego. If they do not 
offer their prey to Yaboaine, if they do not minimize their victory in his eyes (in 
their own eyes), this may be their last chance with bad luck to follow. 
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This seems to be a satisfactory explanation. But if one knows them intimately 
and personally, and if one has heard them shouting to Yaboaine, one feels that there 
is more behind it. In the first place, their “ shouting up” to Yaboaine does not 
sound like modesty. The words may be interpreted in this sense, but the tone is 
decidedly defiant. Now we recognize what this is from a strictly Duau point of view. 
It is the same thing as the “ shouting at a sagari.’”’” I will quote from a previous 
account : 


What happens now looks very much as if a general quarrel was to put an 
end to the whole feast. One old woman stands up under one of the houses and 
shouts something in a high-pitched voice. The answer will come in a similar 
manner from another house “the first to speak is To Dimurei, To Yarere’s 
sister, sister, she says: 

“You close it—I go and talk brother across !—Before he lied to us; 
Kaukauwa path I came down and Gaga yowana path I went up; the glare of 
the sun hurt me.” This means, “ close the house now. I am going to give my 
brother (To Yarere) a piece of my mind! You always used to tell me when I 
walked up the path and came down the path in the hot weather to work in your 
garden on the slope of the hill and at the sea-shore. And what about-you, you 
are not making a mwadare for my wife?” 

From the height of her triumph she says this, for the house is closed (that 
is, the mwadare is made), it is full of yams, her brother’s talk was a lie.** He 
has no right to reproach her now ; what she shouts is his reproach now refuted 
by her deeds and thus converted into a triumph for her. Or take another case, 
Magiseura, sister of To Dimurei (Daiko’s husband) says to Daiko, “‘ My child 
fatherless now and her aunt then hers they make mwadare.”’ She is repeating 
what Daiko used to say: ‘“‘ Has my daughter no father and therefore no aunts 
so that there is nobody to make a mwadare for her?” See the house full of 
yams, the triumph at having refuted this libel!” 


Now we can understand the triumphant and defiant “shouting up” as a 
refutation of what anybody might have said to detract from their fame. “‘ All right 
if we are only weak warriors, you take us up to the sky and send better ones down.” 
This means nobody can say now that we are not real heroes, here is the man we have 
captured to prove it. But if they failed to shout up and in an ambiguous phrasing 
combine triumph with modesty, anxiety would weaken their will to victory and 
they would have to pay with famine or defeat in the future. 

We are confident of this interpretation because we have some other data which 
can only be understood in this sense. We have noticed that although Yaboaine is 
usually regarded as a man, in some myths Yaboaine is a woman. This was the 
explanation of the name confirmed by several informants—‘‘ Ya-bo-waine—I am 
a woman.” The use of ya is interesting. In ordinary talk it means “I.’’ Thus 


*1G. Réheim, “ Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types,” International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, Vol. XIII, pp. 134-135. 
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Yabweyagu (I and mine) means the ego. In incantations, Ya may mean either 
“T” or “ you,” but only a woman would use it for “‘ you”’ as this is a soft word. 
A man would say “ ku,” which is hard. If a man speaks about himself in ordinary 
talk, ya means “‘I.”” We may regard this etymology given by the natives as correct : 
Ya bo wahine means I am a woman (man speaking). This may perhaps explain a 
mysterious feature of the whole cannibal raid and shouting up ceremonial. The 
victor who sings the besa wears a skirt. Why? I asked. Gwausoara manuna 
(Because he is happy), they replied. This does not explain much. But if we know 
that the god of the cannibal raid is Yaboaine, and that the spirit of the person eaten 
later becomes a Yaboaine, we might see some meaning in the warrior putting on a 
skirt if the deity of war is a woman. To say that he is identifying himself with 
Yaboaine may be true ina sense, but it isan inexact interpretation. One description 
given by Inoisi of Sipupu on the sending and the shouting to Yaboaine contains the 
key to the whole problem. When we kill a pig he says we shout up: 


O Yaboaine O! U geba gebasuruma yauyau kahaina u kwahari ! 
You look down hunting in vain you take it! 
“u wanene yawakonahona ina wa kahari ku suruheyama ida 
you take it up, prey that you take you bring down to us our 
pwart gamwana Ku wenabarugu. 
net middle you put it in. 
Then they shout 
E nibe taubaa kana dobe ku hirthiria? ku lolot ya gebei. 
Cousin what its skirt you made? you take it off that I shall see. 


And the other man answers: 


Igu kai dobe, igu kai dobe; igu kay dobeoooo!l 
My play skirt, my play skirt; my play skirt. 


If men come back from the war and have caught nothing, they are called women 
who wear skirts. Here one man shouts to the other, what! you have a skirt on, 
throw it away, don’t be like the women! And the other replies: it is only a “ play 
skirt,” I am only playing at being a woman. Now the name of the God we are 
trying to explain, 1s a statement made by a man wearing a skirt and saying yabowahine 
““ITamawoman.” But he certainly does not mean it. He has come home from the 
war with victory, with a captive. The women at the feast point to the house full 
of yams and say: ‘““AmI lazy? What have you tosay now?” And the hero of 
the war party dramatizes the slanderous accusations of his enemies by putting on a 
skirt and saying, ““ Yabowahine,” am Ia woman? Can a woman lead a war party ? 
Now what have you got to say?” Thus we find that Yabowahine is the projection 
of an exclamation, a true Augenblicksgott in Usener’s®* sense. In case this is considered 
merely a theory which may or may not be true, let us quote again the other name of 


*2Cf. H. Usener, Gétternamen, 1896, p. 279. 
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this divinity. It is Swyili, that is, “catch him.” This is what they say to each other 
when they goto war. On the other hand, “‘ Am I a woman ? ”’ is what they say to each 
other when they return from the war ; after having won the victory they deny their 
aggression to escape anxiety, and yet in the same sentence they triumph over their 
own projected feelings of inferiority, that is, over the slander on the part of the other 
members of the community. The moment of triumph belongs to Yaboaine. This 
is shown in the story of Siwina (Winner)* : 

Siwina ma mwanena si keno Si kapana. “* Vaboaine, 

Winner with his wife they were lying. They had intercourse. ‘‘ Yaboaine, 

t tupuya, 4 guae.” OYaboaine 1+ raguhekohekoya, 

be thanked and praised, he said.’”” O Yaboaine he made many things, 

U damiasuruma, kau Ya datamu!”’ 

You shall come down, your food I cook for you!” 


That is, he offers Yaboaine food, he is so pleased with coitus. ‘‘ For several nights 
they were lying together and had no intercourse. Once he lay on her and they had 
intercourse.”®* The following incantation shows Yaboaine in the same réle as the 
phallic god “on top,” that is, in Heaven. 


Obwara. Garewa tau nina Taubewa barewa 
Planting magic®® Ski man that Taubewa (name of the man) earth 
sineina Sinekili bewa  yogoyogogomi kiu kau kautama gu kwateya 
its woman Sinekili scrapes in a heap clean up me to me my yams 
gu yasira. 

my seeds. 


Taubewa (person scraper) is the same as Yaboaine, he is the chief of the Kasa numu 
(underworld people). Simekili (woman clean up) is his wife and these two are the 
toni-masura, the owners of the food, that is, of all yams. Yaboaine’s semen is the 
yam. The following incantation was sung at a mwadare at Kwayaiya : 


Yaboaine morona i daumaya Ya dahemasi bode 
Yaboaine semen dropped out I shall stop close it 
Mainina be bunebune Ya dahemasibodet 
Mainina (yam) and bunebune (yam)** I shall stop close it 
Ya dehemastkausi Bunebune mainina 

I shall stop gather it Bune yam Mainina yam 
Idi bwayawe ya begut Ya dahemasibodei 

Their root (magic) I plant I shall stop close it 


Ya dahemasikausi 
I shall stop gather it. 


*§ Told by a man from Weyoko. 

*4 Remark of the informant. 

*5 From Ramoramo, Sipupu. 

*6 Mainina and bunebune are kinds of yam. 
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Yaboaine is associated with hunger-time and another sky being is connected 
with the peculiar Normanby Island magic of spoiling children’s appetites, that is, 
preventing shortage of food. This is how it is done. They take a bundle of mush- 
rooms (gadawa) and roast them. Then the incantation is said over the mushrooms - 
and the children eat this. The result is that if they get a little food they eat it, but 
if somebody gives them a lot of food they refuse. Children on whom magic has been 
made in this way, will be so engrossed in their play that they don’t want any food ; 
just in the evening they eat a little and then they go to sleep. These children don’t 
grow very much, because of the lack of nourishment. The point is, however, that 
this type of magic is not regarded as black magic at all, as it is a means of averting 
the shortage of food for the community. 


Gamwa (stomach) kana (its) ktki (rubbing). 


Garewa tai nina tau kiki Gamwana ya kikini 

Say person its man rubbing Stomach I have rubbed 
Diana ya kikint Tabuna lo kagu na 
Bowels I have rubbed®? its taboo saying my food its® 
Tabuna hedoudu ina Yapana ya kikini 

its taboo crying that his fat I have rubbed 

Dia lilililinia ya kikint Tabuna lo kagu ina 
Belly thick I have rubbed its taboo saying my food its 
Tabuna hedoudou ina igu miahiritaya 

its taboo crying __ that my sitting hard to it®® 

Igu hada gamwanaya Ya miahiritaya 

my house in its middle I sit hard for it 

Igu miaheboiya ibu kenomwatoride 

my staying till evening my lying quiet 

Gu mia nua radua yatabuna yawarina 

My sitting mind rested its taboo to walk about 
Yatabuna sagaina Ya mia kuku uwana 

Its taboo to move about I stay like mad people 

Ya mia nuayaduwa nuagumo 1 mwamwa 

I stay mind rested my mind only gets heavy 


Gomare heyuheyuyu. 
hunger strong. 


If a little child, for instance, wants taro (weda), they give it a little piece and 
recite the incantation that will prevent it from wanting too much. Bebe (Sawaitoya) 
who gave me the incantation did this to his son. The “‘ Sky Man Rubbing Person ” 
is not Yaboaine, but he sits in Yaboaine’s country and does not move. He is one of 


*?7 This rubbing is carried down to the bowels through food. 
*8 That is a taboo put on his food. 
®*® As the sky person sits without moving so the child does not run about. 
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the migonigogo (supernaturals). Immobility is connected with hunger. When 
hunger time begins, they just stop moving. They spread their mats out and sleep as 
much as possible. When the magic has been performed, the mat should not be 
cleaned or swept, because the magic would go out with the dirt. 


“‘ Person Rubbing ”’ sits in the sky, because at hunger time the people who have 
projected him there sit on the mat and rub their stomachs. Szlili (catch him!) is a 
personification of aggression, for the warriors shout ‘‘ catch him ”’ when they attack 
the enemy. Yaboaine is presumably derived from an outcry of the warrior wearing 
the skirt and returning home from the war in triumph, who says “ I am a woman ” 
(or do you believe it: Am I a woman ?) and thereby indicates that he renounces 
aggression. But there is another side to this divinity. Suddenly we find this High 
God, the Patron of Morality in Heaven definitely on the side of the evil doers. 
Samayawina, an old man from Lomitawa who knew a lot about magic, told me that 
the supreme form of protective magic is called Beno. Beno is a kind of chili pepper, 
which tastes like Hungarian paprika. The strength of this magic is like the “‘ heat ”’ 
in the pepper. This incantation has to be whispered into one’s hand because if it 
were shouted out loud it would hit the sorcerer himself. It is directed against the 
most horrible aspect of the arts of the barau (male sorcerer) and the werabana (witch), 
their dealings with corpses. These representatives of the black powers are always 
seeking corpses ; they may want to use parts of the corpses for their magical purposes ; 
they may want to eat them, or they may want to transform into a kokoa (living 
corpse) a being imbued with a pseudo-life to execute their orders. 


Burerara ina guna Ya iguna 





“ Jelly fish’ tree its stick? 
Kasa 1% sahokoraya 

village extinct™ 

Werabana 1 mwawasa 

witch she is dead 

Kasa i lobuihaya 

village has been turned 


Burerara burerara ina 
“jelly fish ” tree “‘ jelly fish ” tree its 
guna 
stick 
Werabana i mwawasa tai 1 mwawasa 
witch dead man dead 


the its push 
Tomwawasa st mwawasa 
dead persons they are dead 
Ya iguna  buinaya 
the its push turn it over 
Yaboaine ina burerara 
Yaboaine his “ jelly fish” tree 
Daredarere kasa iguna  buya 
tasteless village pushing turning’? 
1 mwawasa 
dead 
Gwama i mwawasa katenega 
child dead from its heart 
1 mwawasa 


dead 


100 If somebody tries to stick a spear into the body it will kill him. 


101 If they try to attack the corpse the whole village will be killed off with all its witches. 
The leaves of the beno put on the corpse would kill them. 


102 The “‘ pushing turning ” is the whole strength of the village. 
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Nuanega i mwawasa makamakayaunega 1 mwawasa 

from thinking dead from shadows dead 

Karukaruaninega yawast miamianega 

from reflection ‘life its staying from” dead 

Ina bwebweanega 1 mwawasa Yaboaine ina muya i mwawasa 
his health from dead Yaboaine his sickness dead 

Igu tat 1% mnunut i mwawasa Sawatupwa bimanina 4 mwawasa 
“my man killed” dead Sawatupwa its binama™® dead 


"Na gaura gamwanega. 
Its hollow from the middle.24 


Whatever kind of magic the dead person dies from, he or she should be protected 
by this incantation. Yaboaine’s disease comes into the same category as the disease 
sent by sorcerer and witch. The burerara is also connected with Yaboaine. This 
word shows manifold associations with witchcraft. Two of its meanings are: the 
jelly fish, because of its poisonous sting, and a tree with poisonous leaves. These 
leaves fall off from time to time, then the man who performs this incantation can 
carry it on a stick to the grave and there put it in a forked stick with some ground to 
cover it as a protective force against witches. 

He must take care that his shadow does not fall under the tree because then he 
would die. But this is not done if the person was killed by an “ evil” sickness, 
because only a “ nice ’”’ corpse is a temptation to witches. 

Donigo™ is certainly a witch and certainly awfully nervous, when I discuss this 
subject with her. She is rigid with fear, she can hardly manage to get the words out 
of her throat. She fidgets with her skirt, says no, whatever she is asked, and whatever 
information I did get from her was owing to her idea that I had compelled her to 
speak, i.e., hypnotized her. 

This is the incantation for the initiation of witches to make their eyes “light ”’: 


Matana nabwasua 
eyes magic 
Sine  magimagiyasa 1 bowerabana Sine 4 boiborere'* 
woman opening she is a witch woman refusing 
Tau Yaboaine Dinieyoi lobweyare To Boru Sine 4 boiborere 
Person Yaboaine Dinieyo tree makes red Master of stone heap woman anxiety 
Tau /Yaboaine aritabu  seuro Seuro ta  seuro 


Person Yaboaine ari taboo blow out?®? blow and blow 


103 The horn bill—angry bird. 
104 The bird lays its eggs in hollow trees. 
105 Village Aroa ro ramuna, Awasau shore, Kainono bay. Young woman, widow. 


106 “Tf we desire intercourse but we are afraid we say hohogu i boiborere, my body refusing. 
Or if we wish to eat a tabooed food.” 


107 The valves of the shell avi tabu clap together if somebody tries to open it and it squirts 
water out. 
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Watne sine yawaregu Pepekwa radt 
woman, woman walking with me butterfly colour 
Sine  magimagisasa Tau Yaboaine. 


woman opening, opening man Yaboaine. 


Sine Magisasa’s other name is Yaboaine. Sometimes Yaboaine becomes a 
female and helps the woman, sometimes he is male. Sine i botborere, she savs, is a 
dead witch who lived in her. She and Sine Yabwaregu (woman from life), another 
dead witch, are the helpers of Yaboaine or Sine Magimagisasa. The red leaves of 
the dinieyo tree means the disease called rara (blood) and ari tabu seuro is ona sema- 
limali (symbolic talk) for the grave. The shell opens and closes; the grave will 
swallow whomever they want to kill. 


We must remember that according to Bromilow there are two Yaboaines— 
the Creator and Patron of Thieves. According to Bulema, Silili!®* is the same person 
as Sine Matanoginogi and she is Yaboaine’s sister Tomotai idi kebematauta (the thing 
people are afraid of). If the boat is wrecked, sthwakwahana, they shout up to her, 
as to Yaboaine. Others, however, as we have seen before, regard Silili as the same 
person as Yaboaine, not his sister. Now Yaboaine is the guardian of what is right, 
and Silili is the force that makes a woman a kleptomaniac (information from 
Seguragura of Nadinadia). Theft is one of the greatest sins. Bouduna at Dauwada 
committed suicide when she was caught. Silili is really the same person as Yaboaine 
because the woman who always steals has such a strong super-ego that she commits 
suicide. The forces of the Super-Ego are derived from the Id, Yaboaine is Silili. In 
the incantation quoted from the witch-lore of Donigo the female form of Yaboaine is 
the Woman opening opening or her equivalent, Woman causing anxiety. It is quite 
clear that the specific anxiety involved is connected with the opening of the vagina 
with the notion of penetration into the woman’s body. The same incantation also 
mentions the karitabu, mother of pearl shell, well known to us from other Duau myths 
as representing the opening and closing vagina.°* The witches are trying to destroy 
the corpse in the grave, that is, the embryo in the womb. If any reader is not 
satisfied with the evidence in favour of this interpretation, I may perhaps convince 
the objector by mentioning the initiation of the witch. The daughter is supposed 
to be swallowed by the mother (or grandmother) and to come out of her mother’s 
body through the vagina or rectum. As the main feature of the witch’s personality 
is envy, this would link up well with the sibling rivalry element embodied in the body 
destruction phantasies ; the mother’s body contains another child, tear it out and 
take its place. The infant who feels the destructive trend in its own oral phase— 
the baby who wants to eat its mother, is afraid of being eaten by the “ mothers,” 
this being the name given to witches in general on Normanby Island. And if 


108 He derives the name from i wariwari, “‘ to sing.”’” She sings in a sort of muttering way : 
mmm! 
109 Cf. Réheim, ‘“‘ Tauhau and the Mwadare,” International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
XIII, p. 145. 
E 
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Yaboaine is then identified with the corpse-eating witch, we must regard this divinity 
also in a sense as the representative of the talio aspect of body destruction phantasies. 
The spirits of the victims of a cannibal feast become Yaboaines, that is, patrons of 
cannibalism. The explanation is obvious because the cannibal raid in itself is the 
abreaction of body destruction phantasies and anxieties. The men whose main 
anxiety in life is the phantasy of the man-eating witch (tdi kebematauta) call these 
witches “‘ our mothers ” and compensates their anxiety by acting out the part of the 
mother who eats them by wearing a skirt and eating their prisoners. In this sense 
again the name and the saying signifies the same thing: Ya-bo-wahine—I am a 
woman and not the child who is afraid it will be eaten. 


The dobe and the name mean both the renunciation of male aggression, the 
flight from the paternal réle and in a deeper layer the assumption of the maternal 
or infantile destructive function. Yaboaine, on the other hand, is only partially 
identical with the destructive witch ; usually he (or she) appears as the force opposed 
to sorcery and witchcraft. Just as the witches themselves are also bringers of the 
staple food (yams) from the underworld, Yaboaine as a mother produces food by 
magic, and Yaboaine is the power that builds up the foetus in the womb. Body destruc- 
tion phantasies are directed against the foetus in the womb, and therefore we might 
understand the nature of Yaboaine by identifying this divinity with the restitution 
phase of body destruction phantasies. Many evil things are done in this world but at 
least there is always the voice of conscience—the tendency of reparation. When 
they start out for war the force within is s#/ili—catch it, that is, ‘“‘ pure destruction.’”!° 


On their return, it is Yaboaine, restitution, but not unmixed with a note of 
triumph for the anxiety they have overcome and the feat they have accomplished. 
Perhaps they are really not as callous and cruel cannibals as they appear to be. If it 
were really just the same thing to them as eating pork, then why the taboos connected 
with the cannibal feast ? No, this act of bravado covers their anxieties, and a 
cannibal is not as bad as the réle he plays. 


Thus, although Yaboaine is the representative of the emotion of a moment, yet 
in this emotional situation deeper layers of the unconscious are involved which 
correspond pretty closely to the fundamental conflicts of this matrilineal culture. 
The moment of returning from the war is the trigger, the day-stimulus that releases 
the whole underworld of anxieties. 


G£zA ROHEIM. 


110 Destruction of property (theft) and cannibalism (body destruction). 
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ANIMISTIC BELIEFS AND RITES IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
By ELIZABETH ALLARD 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVI, No. 3) 


RIcE CULTIVATION AND RICE CULT AMONG THE DAYAKS 

Throughout the Malay Archipelago, with the exception of some of the smaller 
islands, the cultivation of rice is of extreme importance; while in several parts of 
Indonesia, for example Bali, Java and certain districts of Sumatra, the agricultural 
technique, which has been developed throughout the centuries, calls for the highest 
admiration. 

The following types of rice cultivation must be distinguished—dry cultivation, 
on the ¢egals and ladangs, and wet cultivation, on the sawahs. The latter presupposes 
a highly efficient system of irrigation, and as a rule is found in places like Java and 
Bali, which have a high and ancient civilization. In addition, this method of 
cultivation is also found in districts where it has recently been introduced by the 
Netherlands Indies Government. 

The literature on the subject of rice cultivation is extensive. Biologists and 
agriculturists, as well as ethnologists, have concentrated on this subject. Amongst 
many well-known authors, the following come specially to the mind: A. L. van 
Hasselt, ‘‘ Notes Concerning the Cultivation of Rice in the Presidency of Tapanuli 
(Sumatra) ’’%8; J. C. van Eerde, “ Customs Concerning the Rice Cultivation and 
Rice Harvest in Lombok ’’**; A. C. Kruyt, ‘“ The Rice-mother in the Indian 
Archipelago ’%5; Dr. Paul Wirz, “Der Reisbau und die Reisbaukulte auf Bali und 
Lombok.’’8* 

Apart from its economic value, rice plays an extremely important réle in the 
religious and social life of the people. A whole cycle of religious ceremonies accom- 
panies the various stages in the cultivation of the rice, occupying at least eight months 
of the year. Both the activities involved in rice cultivation and in the religious rites 
affect the whole community. An outstanding social feature arising from them is a 
system of mutual help. 


%* This series of papers by Dr. Allard is a revised form of a thesis presented to the University 
of Oxford for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, not the University of London, as was stated in 
the first of the series, Oceania, Vol. XVI, No. 2, p. 87. 


33a “‘ Nota Cetreffende de rijstcultuur in de residentie Tapanoeli,”’ in Tydschrift voor de Indische 
Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, deel 36, 1893, pp. 502-530. 


34“ Gebruiken bij den rijstbouw en rijtsoogst op Lombok,” op. cit., deel 45, 1902. 


$5“ De Rijstmoeder i in de Indische Archipel,” in Verslagen en Medeleelingen der Kon. Akademie 
van Wetenschappen : Afdeeling Letterkunde, Vierde Reeks, Vyfde Deel, 1903, Amsterdam. 


36 In Tydschrift voor de Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, deel 67, 1927, pp. 217-347. 
EE 
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The cultivation of rice on sawahs was probably introduced by Hindu colonists ; 
it is generally assumed, however, that the dry fields, or Jadangs, throughout the Malay 
Archipelago, are older than the sawahs. It is certain that some peoples, such as the 
Javanese, Balinese, many Dayak tribes, the Toradjas of Celebes and the rice-growing 
people of Sumatra, formerly practised only dry cultivation but had gradually adopted 
the sawah cultivation ; in other parts of Indonesia this process is an old one. 

Several people of Malaya, however, have missed out the stage of a dry cultiva- 
tion, and have taken over immediately the method of wet cultivation. Among 
many peoples familiar with the two methods of cultivation, a distinction is made 
between the products—as Kruyt has pointed out. For instance, among the mountain 
Toradjas of Posso rice produced in both ways may not be stored in the same barn. 

All the rice-growing peoples of Indonesia ascribe to the rice, more than to any 
other plant, a power, generally called Soul (semangat in Malay), which is represented 
as a spiritual being—a person—which may temporarily assume a tangible body, 
that is, it may, as the local myths show, appear as an animal, or a man. 

The rice sou/—the customary (though not very correct) name, since it would be 
better to talk of a ‘‘ power ’’—is usually considered to be distinct from the power 
residing in other plants and inanimate objects. Most rice-growing peoples of the 
Archipelago make this distinction, which applies both to name and representation. 
For example, the Dayaks of south-east and central Borneo call the power in animals 
and plants gana, whereas the soul of man and of rice is called hambaruan. Similarly, 
the Toradjas ascribe a soul to rice, which they call tawoana, a term also applied to the 
soul of man. Among the Bataks it is the tondt, among the Javanese, the Malays, 
the people of Macassar and the Buginese it is called sumangé, sumangat or sémangat ; 
and always the same name for the soul of man and for the soul of rice, while for the 
soul of other plants or objects there is, or there may not be, another name. The 
rice plant, indeed, is conceived of as a thinking and sensible personality. 

Although the rice soul is thought to be present in every rice plant and even in 
every grain of rice, it is considered to be particularly present in a number of ears of 
rice, which are singled out in almost every rice field. These are either those which 
were planted first in a special plot, or those which grow into the best and tallest plants 
by harvest-time. Either they are cut before the actual harvesting, with some 
ceremony, or they are cut last, when the whole field has been reaped. They are 
always subject to a special treatment, expressed in a number of different rites ; in 
these selected ears the rice soul is supposed to be present to a very high degree, or 
intensity. Often, indeed, they are even identified with the rice soul itself. This 
custom of singling out and treating in a special way a few rice plants, in both sawahs 
and ladangs, exists, as is generally known, in all the western and most of the northern 
part of the Archipelago. The rites concerned are performed at prescribed stages in 
the growth of the rice, even before the ploughing, when the irrigation system is 
overhauled, and end at the feast after the storing of the harvest. 

A very general custom is to plant the first young shoots in a definite number and 
order, so that they form a magic square. This is always done on the highest terrace 
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of the sawah near the place where the irrigation water begins to flow into the field. 
This planting must be done by the owner of the sawah. 

As it is impossible to apply the rites to the whole of the rice field only a selection 
of plants is treated in this way, as a pars pro toto for the whole. These rites must go 
back to a period preceding that of wet cultivation, as they are also found among 
the people who only know the dry method, particularly among the Dayaks. 


The following survey of the customs connected with rice cultivation among the 
Dayaks of south Borneo is based on Mallinckrodt’s study. 

The cultivation of the soil among the Dayaks is in a comparatively primitive 
stage. They are still a semi-nomadic people, ignorant of the system of rotational 
cropping. When, after three or four years, a field is exhausted, they simply leave it 
and choose another spot. 

Like other rice-growing peoples, the Dayaks have legends about the origin of 
the rice which, they say, came from some hero or god in ancient days. 


Choosing the Field. The first work of importance is the choosing of a suitable 
field, and in this the following technical questions have to be settled.. In the low- 
lands, where the fields are naturally flooded for part of the year, those must be 
chosen which can reasonably be expected not to remain waterlogged in the dry 
season, for during this time all the wood that has been felled must be burned, and 
flooding would make this impossible. In addition, the young plants would be swept 
away by the water. In the highlands the problem is somewhat similar: during the 
season in which torrents come sweeping down the mountains, the water in the fields 
may rise to such a height that the young plants are drowned—or, what is worse, may 
be eaten by fish. 

When at last the Dayak has chosen the field he begins to consult the spirits by 
observing the cries of certain birds. After securing a favourable omen, he returns 
home, but it is possible that the following night a dream may make him seek another 
field. However, if all goes well, he goes to the head of the kampong and informs him 
of his plan to make use of a certain site. If there are no objections the permission is 
usually given. The man then returns to the field and performs one of the first 
important activities. At the side of his field he lays a little basket contajning rice 
and chicken as a sacrifice for the spirits, thereby politely informing them of his plan 
and begging them to accept the sacrifice and to leave the field. The Ott Danum and 
the Mapan Dayaks perform the same ceremony with only a slight variation. Next 
day is a day of pali, on which work is forbidden. 

On hearing that the majority of men are about to begin the cultivation, the head 
of the kampong performs the ceremony described above in his own field. In several 
kampongs, especially where the preparation of the fields is undertaken in common, 
this sacrifice is offered simultaneously, and the ali is observed by the whole village 
on the same day. In Kotawaringin the breaking of this kRampong pali is punished 
by a fine, which must be paid to the chief. Among the Sahiai there exists a similar 


penalty. 
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The Cutting Down of Shrubs, et cetera. At this stage, bad omens may still cause 
the field to be abandoned, in which case a second field must be found. Should 
further bad omens be observed here, the evil effects may be warded off by the sacrifice 
of rice and chicken and the holding of a day of pali. During the cutting of the shrubs 
the names of certain animals may not be mentioned ; a monkey, for instance, being 
described as “‘long-tail.”” In some cases one can almost say that a regular pali 
language exists. 

Forecasts are now made as to the likelihood of drought or rain during the coming 
months. Birds heard crying on the river side of the field foretell rain ; those calling 
on the land side, drought. 


Felling the Trees. All the trees must be felled before the dry season comes, 
because by then all the wood must be burned. Here again, certain matters have to 
be considered : the omens mentioned above, although no longer causing the abandon- 
ment of the field, still entail the obligation of sacrifice. When the felling begins, 
a sacrifice must be made. Any lunuk trees found on the land must be spared if 
possible, since they are believed to be inhabited by a spirit. A sacrifice must be 
made to the lunuk spirit if the tree remains, and if it must be cut down, a further 
offering must be made. A similar treatment is demanded of certain other trees. 


The Burning of the Wood. This cannot be undertaken until the wood is dry, 
and before it begins the following taboos have to be observed. One may not eat 
before the burning begins, otherwise the food would turn into fire. Nor may one 
bathe, otherwise the field would be too damp and the wood refuse to catch fire. 
After the burning of the wood, all those who have taken part jump into the river, 
remaining under water as long as they can, hoping that, through this, it will take a 
very long time before grass and weeds reappear. The ash of the wood is spread over 
the field and a little house is built, either in the centre of the ladang or at the side ; 
this is called pasah or pondok—the ladang house—in which the life of the family will 
be carried on during the coming season. 

The Sowing. This is one of the biggest events for the population, not only 
because of its economic importance, but also because of the feast that accompanies it. 
Here again, the head of the kampong is the intermediary between the people and the 
spirits. 

On this occasion everyone must assist the chief by working in his field for one 
day. The planting of the chief’s field—which is generally large—is a ceremony in 
itself, and it is this which requires the planting feast, the sowing of the rest of the 
fields involving only small private celebrations. 

The ceremonies in the chief's field vary but little in different places, and have 
everywhere the same alleged purposes: first, to beg the spirits of the soil not to 
resent the damage done to their property, and not to send plagues over the rice in 
revenge ; second, to encourage the rice to bear much fruit and to ripen quickly, since 
all sorts of rejoicings are in wait for “her.” 
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The chief brings his sacrifice to the village shrine, asks that the various plant 
diseases may remain far from the rice, and promises an extra sacrifice for a good 
harvest. A feast is given at the house of the chief on the eve of the sowing. All the 
village and also people from neighbouring kampongs are present, who will give 
assistance with the sowing. The latter’s assistance will be exactly reciprocated, if 
not this year, then next year; it will certainly never be forgotten. People of the 
same kampong, however, who render assistance to each other are repaid during the 
same season. 

On the night before the sowing of the chief’s field a Balian feast is held. A 
priest utters incantations to ward off diseases and to propitiate the spirits of the soil. 
Such a feast is not held on the same scale on the ordinary fields. The ceremony in 
the chief's field may be considered as being for the benefit of the whole kampong. 
It is attended by men and women, and lasts until dawn, after which they all go on 
to the field, sounding gongs and taking their holy tempajans. 

The Ott Danums erect a small sacrificial house in the centre of the field, where 
pork and rice are placed to propitiate the spirits of the soil, and the earth is struck 
with a wooden rod while incantations are said. Not far from the edge of the field 
four poles are generally fixed into the ground and a roof built on them: The plot 
covered by this structure is called imbang. Near by, on the river side, another, but 
larger, shelter, balai, is erected, for all those who take part in the feast. 


The rice seeds, which have been specially selected from the best ears of the last 
harvest, are now sown. All the villagers are dressed in their best clothes. First the 
sumangat padi, or rice soul, is planted. This rice soul, according to Mallinckrodt, 
is supposed to represent all the rice in the field, so that the ceremonies performed 
over it are applicable to the entire field. Moreover, the spot where this rice will be 
planted is the abode of the special tutelory spirit of the rice, called Mandar in 
Kotawaringin, and Sri Nurulah on the Sarujan and among the Ngadjus. This 
tutelory spirit is believed either to take revenge on anyone who damages the field, 
or to be responsible for the establishment and maintenance of the pali. The care 
bestowed on the sumangat padi is believed to take effect on the whole field. If this 
develops successfully all the rice in the field will do likewise. As long as the rice in 
the imbang is young, it is protected against the sun until it has reached a certain 
height. Under the leaf and rattan roof which shelters the rice, a tempajan is placed, 
this is smeared with blood and given some food and tuak with which to enjoy itself. 
Seven holes are made, and round these another twenty in a second circle. In these 
holes the first grains of rice are sown, while men shout and gongs are sounded to ward 
off stal from the rice. When the sowing is finished a hen is killed over this “ site of 
the seeds,” the blood running over the earth. The baskets containing the seed rice 
are placed under the same shelter in the imbang, and the planters must go to them 
for their seed. 

Round the imbang—generally on the eastern side of it—all sorts of objects are 
planted to ward off evil influences. First of all, a circle of the very poisonous tuba 
roots is planted, then old weapons—the point upwards—then one or two sawang trees, 
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while strips of cloth and rags are strung roung the imbang ; finally the Dutch flag 
(if obtainable) is hoisted for the day ; this last has great magical power in the eyes 
of the Dayaks. 

After this ceremony a meal is given, the rice being eaten from banana leaves and 
the tuak drunk from bamboo, formerly the usual custom. The actual sowing begins 
when the meal is finished. 

Hens’ blood is sprinkled over the seed, and food for the spirits suspended above it. 
The sowing is always done across the width of the field, the men making the holes 
with planting sticks, the women placing five grains in a hole. After each three rows 
there is a break, when food is eaten and twak drunk. This is said to speed the 
planting. Games, such as tug-of-war, are also played during these intervals and 
bamboo reeds are attached to the rice pounder, so that it produces a certain “‘ music ”’ 
while being used. This is to persuade the rice to grow up quickly, so that it may 
join in the fun. The blackening of the men’s faces by the women is another game, 
which develops into a variation of the game “he.” No liberties may be taken with 
the girls and women during this game, otherwise a condition of sial would result. 
According to Mallinckrodt, this blackening of the face may be meant to frighten off 
the evil spirits. 

This is the method of sowing the rice in the highlands ; in the lowlands a some- 
what different method isemployed. There, the water at flood-time rises so high that 
it would sweep away the seeds or young plants. The rice seed is therefore sown on a 
wooden raft, very thickly, and some four or five inches above it a bathing raft is 
fixed. When the shoots reach the bathing raft they are planted out, again closely, 
on the highest terrace of the /adang, and only after they have grown there for some 
time are they planted out into permanent quarters, being then tall enough to stand 
the flood. 

Several varieties of rice are cultivated, among them rice which ripens in three 
months after planting. This is grown in small quantities at this time, in order to 
help the food supply in the last weeks before the harvest of the ordinary rice is ready. 
Kleefrijst, which is a delicacy, and from which tuak is made, is also sown at this time. 
No special ceremonies are held in connection with these plots and no “ rice soul ”’ is 
planted, since they form part of the one big rice field. 


The Growth of the Rice. Great anxiety ensues if no rain falls after the planting, 
for when the young shoot appears it will be scorched. An incantation for rain must 
be held by means of a tuba fishing party. The chief of the kampong also sees that a 
small shrine is placed near the river, in order to plead with the djatas for rain. 
If, on the other hand, too much rain should fall, the young shoots would either be 
washed away or eaten by the fishes. To prevent this, the Dayak smears some blood 
over the topmost of the steps that run from the river to the /adang, while the chief 
offers a sacrifice. 

From the sowing of the rice until the fruit forms, a number of prohibitions must 
be observed ; thus, iron-wood and other hard woods must not be felled. This 
ensures that the stems of the rice plant grow strong. 
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When the rice has grown out of the seedling stage, the period of pals is terminated 
by the recital of a short incantation. A few plants are taken out, dried over the fire, 
and dropped on to the heads of the husbandmen, and thence to the ground. In the 
incantation the wish is expressed that now that the spirits will continue their pro- 
tection to the rice. Among the Mamah Dayaks the pals are more numerous than 
elsewhere ; during the taboo period one may not touch a bamboo, pinang or banana 
tree, nor a bellows. : 

When the fruit is beginning to develop a further ceremony must be gone 
through—the manjaki of the rice. On the River Bulik the sumangat padi is daubed 
with blood, while a cup containing a little blood is placed on the head of the man 
owning the field. This is a protection against mice and little birds, which can cause 
tremendous destruction among the crops. 


During the development of the grain small wicker baskets containing rice and 
chicken for the spirits are hung up on all the paths leading to the /adang, to persuade 
the spirits dwelling outside the ladang to keep mice and insects outside with them. 
These baskets are found also on the path leading to the kampong to win over peace- 
disturbers of a higher order. 

This, again, is the beginning of a period of pali. In Kotawaringin anyone 
breaking it must pay a fine. 

The Harvest. Like the sowing, the harvest is a matter of common labour and 
mutual assistance, and also an occasion of feasting. The chief's field, again, is the 
first to be dealt with. All the members of the kampong help there, and again the 
most important events take place in his field. 


The “‘ rice soul” is once more protected by a roof, which bears the same name 
as at the planting—imbang. Near the rice soul a tempajan and the implements 
needed for the reaping are placed ; the baskets te collect the rice, and the little rice- 
knives with which the stems are cut off, one by one. 


The sumangat padi must first be dealt with ; this is surrounded with little flags 
and each single stem is tied with rattan to the next one. Then the rice is incensed. 
On the River Bulik the sumangat padi is cut first ; it is deposited in a little basket, 
in which seven sawang leaves are stuck. It is taken immediately to the rice-barn, 
where the rice basket is kept separate from the rest. In other places the padi is cut 
first and the swmangat is left till the last. 

During the reaping there are no intervals for recreation, the work is too urgent ; 
mang ladangs have to be reaped, and once the rice is ripe the fruit begins to fall. The 
only rest consists of the three meals, at which, as a delicacy, young plaited rice is 
eaten. During the harvest there is a veritable invasion by Malays, who offer their 
services and are warmly welcomed. Mutual help among the members of the kampong 
is arranged in the same way as the help given to the chief; they give their services 
free for one day, after that it must be paid for. On the River Bulik the remuneration 
is one-quarter of the padi cut. There the /adangs are very large and a person who 
would give too much assistance would see his own rice go to ruin. 
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The sumangat padi must be cut before the harvest comes to an end. Before 
doing this, an incantation must be held, and an offering of food made to all the 
instruments which have been used at the reaping—including the rice baskets and the 
winnows and some other objects of importance, such as the sacrificial stone of the 
village shrine. Then the sumangat is cut, enveloped in yellow cloth and taken in 
procession into the barn, where it is either put in a separate place or hung from the 
ceiling. Occasionally a sacrifice is offered to the sumangat. On the River Bulik 
one may not stand to take rice from the barn, but must squat in reverence to the 
padi. 

From time to time sacrifices of rice are made to the suwmangat by the person who 
fetches the rice from the barn, by tying a little dish of rice round his neck and cutting 
the string, allowing it to break. Before the rice soul is stored, no one may eat any 
of the new harvest, nor even remove any from the barn. No actual feasting takes 
place on the field, this being done at home, and at these feasts a good deal of tuak 
is drunk. 

The Harvest Feast. This is practically the same over the whole of south Borneo ; 
it is celebrated with dancing, singing, eating and drinking. During these days the 
chief makes another sacrifice to the spirits of the earth, thanking them for their help, 
and begging their pardon for any small misdeeds committed by the villagers. This 
last, however, is generally only done when the harvest has not been abundant. 


Intervals during the feast are used to tread out the rice from the ears—a work 
which both men and women do. Before the rice is ready for use it is dried, and then 
pounded by the women. 


M. C. Shadee gives a brief account of similar customs among the Tajan and 
Landak tribes of south-west Borneo. Here, also, the rice is held in great veneration. 
To throw over and spill a basket of rice is considered a sacrilege ; if the rope by which 
a basket of rice is carried breaks and the rice spills, it may not be picked up until a 
hen has been sacrificed to the rice “ soul.” 


Before the Dayaks of this region begin the actual sowing they make a so-called 
pamoro—putting four-yard-long laths of wood to form a square. This little plot 
is cleared with the greatest care; round the outside of the square hatimas flowers 
and little randjuwang trees are planted. Inside the square the padi is sown on three 
consecutive days ; being sown in seven holes, seven grains to each hole. 


Certain ceremonies must be observed before this padi is transplanted. First 
it is stroked seven times with a hen’s wing ; the hen is killed as an offering to the 


dewatas, and the padi sprinkled with its blood. The earth also is sprinkled with its 
blood 


The day following the planting in the pamoro the ladang is taboo to the owner of 
the field and his family, though this palé does not apply to other people. If the owner 
of the ladang is a rich man he calls his friends and neighbours together on the next 
days in order to sow the rest of the padi. There is an interval of three days between 
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the planting in the pamoro and the planting of the rest of the rice. During this 
period an incense-producing herb is planted along the borders of the ladang. 

The sowing of the padi is an occasion of much joyfulness and hilarity ; the boys 
make holes in the ground with iron-wood planting-sticks, the girls follow them, 
taking the seed from beautifully plaited baskets and dropping several grains in every 
hole. From time to time the whole group bursts into rejoicings. That evening all 
are treated to a festive meal. About a month after the sowing, a hen is sacrificed and 
the rice of the pamoro daubed with its blood, after which there is a pali of three days 
when only plain rice, unaccompanied by any of the usual additions, may be eaten. 
The owner of a rice field may not visit it during this time. 


About two months after the sowing of the padi the field is weeded, mainly by 
the women. When the padi begins to flower, and, in the opinion of the Dayaks, is 
“ pregnant,”’ another occasion is provided to daub the plants of the pamoro with 
blood. 


When the rice is ripe new ceremonies take place. Again a hen is sacrificed, and 
again the plants in the pamoro are stroked with its wings and smeared with its blood. 


The First Cutting. After three days of pali seven selected stems are solemnly 
cut and taken home in a festive manner, where they are provisionally kept by the 
chief. Next day, three baskets of rice are reaped. Part of this first padi is meant 
for the rajah, another part is offered to the spirits, and the rest is eaten by the people 
themselves at the great banquet. The sacrifice to the spirits is placed on a miniature 
raft and set adrift on the neighbouring river. Three more days of pali follow this, 
when no strangers may enter the kampong and the verandah in front of the house 
is thoroughly cleaned. Drying racks for the rice are made, the roofs of which can be 
opened during the day. 

The Harvest. After the three days of pali, harvest begins in earnest. It is 
co-operative work. While the padi is in the drying racks, it is forbidden to use it. 
Only after the whole harvest has been reaped is it taken to the barn. 

The taking of the first rice is accompanied by a great feast, at which pigs and 
hens are slaughtered. The first seven stems, which have been reserved by the chief, 
are solemnly daubed with hen’s blood and later with that of other hens and pigs. 
Then these seven stalks are first laid in the barn, in a separate corner. This rice is 
destined to be the seed-rice for the following year. A Dayak chief, asked for the 
meaning of the singling out of the pamoro padi, answered that because it had been 
planted before the other rice and treated with special care, it was an example to the 
rest of the crop. The hatimas flower and the randjuwang tree, which are planted 
round the pamoro are intended to give pleasure to the rice, just as a flower garden 
will give pleasure to a human being. 

The customs and rites associated with rice cultivation amongst the Dayaks of 
south-east Borneo and the Kidjin of Balungan district are similar, as recorded by 
F. Grabowski and H. Engelhart respectively. 
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The Dayaks of Serawak®’ follow the same procedure in the cultivation of rice ; 
the choosing of the ground is to them also an important matter, calling for the 
observation of omens of birds. This is followed by the felling of the trees, which the 
men do while the women and boys clear away the undergrowth. They wait for the 
Pleiades group to be a certain height above the horizon before dawn, this denoting 
the sowing time. If continued rain makes it impossible to proceed, the elders of the 
people try to discover whether some impurity is the cause of it. They examine all 
cases of incest and bigamy, and purify the earth by the blood of pigs. Prayers are 
offered to Batara and there is a pali of three days in all the villages, when all labour is 
discontinued ; the inhabitants remain at home and strangers are not admitted. 

According to Spencer St. John, tabu is practised at the planting of rice, at 
harvest, et cetera. ‘“‘ During this time they appear to remain in their houses in order 
to eat, drink and sleep, but their eating must be moderate and often consists of 
nothing but rice and salt. Sometimes—as when the harvest is taken home—the 
whole tribe is compelled to observe it, and then no one may leave the village. At 
other times it only extends to a family or to a single individual. 

“ This system of palis is greatly practised by the Kayans, during the time of 
planting and harvesting, and more especially when the padi is being stored. At such 
a time none may enter the house but those residing in it, and even they may not enter 
each other’s rooms, the reason for this prohibition being simply that the people do 
not wish the extent of their harvest to be known. Anyone may taboo his own room, 
but it is the chief, on the advice of his followers, who taboos the house or the river. 
Small fines are imposed for infringing the taboo if it is done unintentionally, but in 
the case of a man forcing his way into a house that is taboo a serious quarrel is often 
the result, and this has sometimes ended in bloodshed ; but it is very rare to find a 
man acting thus. After the harvest a great deal of drinking and merrymaking is 
indulged in, and at this time a great many marriages take place.” 

Sowing and Care-taking. After the seed has been sown, the men plant a fence 
round the farm to protect it from wild animals, such as pig and deer. The fences are 
about six feet high, and the bars about fifteen inches one above the other ; they are 
strong enough to resist the encroachment of wild animals for one season—for more 
they are not required, being then split up and used in the houses for firewood. 

Three great padi-feasts occur in connection with the harvest. 

1. ‘‘ The Feast of Nyipaan,’’ or the gathering of the first-fruits. Till this is 
held, no one may cut his padi, or even repair the bamboo platform which runs along 
the front of the houses, and upon which the padi is trodden out from the ear and then 
dried, preparatory to stowing it away in the huge barrel-like boxes of bark which 
adorn a Dayak’s garret. It lasts for two days. A fowl only is killed. The chief 
interest consists in the occasional bursts of music and dancing which shake the not 
over-firm houses, and in the grand procession of balians, accompanied by a drum and 


37 Ling Roth, The Natives of Serawak and British North Borneo, London, 1896. 
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a chanang, which proceed in state to each of the collection of farms. There a bunch 
of the golden waving corn is cut and brought back in triumph to be hung up over the 
golden altar, erected in the long room of the house where the feast is held. The 
feast is generally held about the beginning of March and, when concluded the work 
of platform-building and reaping is set about in earnest for a fortnight or three weeks, 
but then, when the reaping is well begun. 


2. ‘‘ The Feast of Man Sawa ” gives an interval of rest to the people’s unceasing 
yet joyful labours ; joyful because to the Dayak mind there is no time like harvest- 
time. The fruit of their year’s watching and labours and hopes and fears is about 
to be realized. This feast lasts four days ; fowls and pigs are killed, and preparations 
of rice in different form give abundance of pleasant occupation to the women. For 
the first two days the feasting is held in a small hut, which is generally built near one 
of the paths leading out of the village, at the place where the “ birds-of-day ” are 
consulted. It is never very large, and in the midst of it is erected a bamboo altar, 
brightly decorated. On and around this are laid offerings of every kind of eatable 
known to the Dayaks which can then be made or obtained, as a tribute to the gods. 


On one side are the musicians—the young men and lads of the tribe—who keep 
up an almost continual, though not unmusical, clatter on various kinds of gongs and 
drums. In one corner the balians, all dressed in gorgeous array, sit crooning away, 
one of them leading off the chant and the rest responding; while the elders are 
scattered round about in groups, chattering and laughing with might and main, all 
gaily dressed. Beyond these are the women and children, all merry and happy. 
When all is ready, the music takes a more vigorous turn and, with loud shrieks, a body 
of the old men and a few balians begin their slow and solemn dance round the altar, 
some bearing tapers in their hands, and others offerings of various kinds. For two 
days and two nights the performances are kept up. 


On the morning of the third day, the feasting is adjourned to the long-room of 
one of the houses, where another altar is erected and adorned ; and at noon the noisy 
part of it is concluded by the process of “ getting the soul of padi.’” The Dayak word, 
here translated “‘ soul,”” means “ the living principle”’ in anything, and padi is 
supposed to possess one, and some also assign one to beasts. Tupa, the chief of the 
benevolent spirits, is supposed to send it down from heaven in answer to the ritual. 
Were it not obtained, all the year’s padi would speedily rot and decay. 


In this district the rite is performed by the chief male doctor. When he is 
examining his charm, and gazing earnestly at nothing in the air, the band strikes up 
with redoubled fury, and the elders begin to shriek and perform a somewhat more 
energetic dance than usual round the altar. After a while the doctor makes a rush 
at an invisible something ; men run to him, bearing white cloths, on to each of which, 
by shaking his charm, he causes a few seeds of padi to fall. These are the soul of 
their year’s crop. When obtained, they are carefully folded up in the cloths, and 
laid at the foot of the altar. The same process takes place in every family apartment, 
the doctor receiving payment for his services. 
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3. At the third, and concluding, harvest feast, which is called ‘‘ Nyishupen ”’ or 
“ Nyipidang Menyupong,” and held after the year’s crop has been stowed away (in 
May), the same process is again repeated. The soul of the padi thus obtained is 
mixed with the seed-corn of the next year. 


Pigs and fowls are killed, the pali lasting eight days, during which no stranger 
may enter the village. “Such as desire it, among the juniors, are also specially 
doctored with coconut-water and then shut up for eight days in the long-room where 
the feast is held—this being considered a most salutary preparation for the new 
year.” 

According to Hose and McDougall,** before the Kayans of central Borneo begin 
the clearing of the rice-fields favourable omens must be secured. While two of the 
men are away, studying the omens, the house is taboo ; no strangers may enter it and 


no unnecessary work may be done. At the start of the sowing there is again a similar 
pali of one day. 


The harvesting is mostly the work of the women, since it is felt that there is an 
affinity existing between them and the fruitful grain. 

The house is taboo for ten days while the harvest is being taken to the rice barn. 
The harvest feast begins by the women selecting the seed grain for the followmg year. 
They mix it with seed from past seasons, calling on it to grow well, to be fruitful and 
to favour their own fertility. 

Passing to the Celebes we have G. Maan’s account of the customs of the Turateya 
people.*® Here also the rice is thought of as a person, and the whole process of rice 
cultivation is accompanied by ceremonies from beginning to end. Before the 
ploughing begins the buffaloes, both those used for ploughing and those which remain 
in the kampong, undergo a ceremonial washing—a sprinkling with water, an incensing 
and anointing—which is thrice repeated. A similar rite is performed over the 
ploughs and harrows. 

Then the men go to the sawah, where betel and coconut are deposited on the spot 
where the water flows away on to the next terrace. In the middle of the sawah some 
weapons, a lance, a kris, e¢ cetera, are fixed into the ground, and round this a circle 
is made by the plough, during the recital of aformula. This is considered to reconcile 
the sawah with the plough, the buffaloes and the men. 

In some districts the native ruler must start upon his sawahs first. The Turateya 
are not used to sowing first in nursery beds, but plant out the rice immediately in 
the open. The bundles of seed rice are arranged in the house in a row, and treated 
with the same ceremony as were the buffaloes and the ploughs. 

After the rice has been soaked for a few days and begins to sprout it is put into 
baskets, which are arranged around the main pole of the house. The padi is then 
spoken to in the following words: ‘‘ We have loved each other for a long time already. 


38 Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912. 


39“ Einige Medeleelingen omtrent de zeden en gewoonten der Toerateya ten opzichte van 
de rijstbouw,” Tydschrift voor de Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, deel 46, 1903 
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When you are there my family will see me (that is, I shall be able to entertain them), 
my family from the north and south, from east and west. If you love me I shall 
also love you’”’—thus encouraging the rice to yield abundantly. After this the 
seed-rice is taken to the sawah, while exhortations are continually addressed to it. 
The rice is sown, and after three days the sowers visit it, again begging it to be 
fruitful. This is repeated when the rice is high enough to be swayed by the wind. 

Special care is devoted to the rice when the fruit begins to develop, the villagers 
being under special prohibitions. They may not, for instance, cut wood in the 
neighbourhood of the sawahs. 

Just before the beginning of the harvest, a special ceremony takes place. The 
rice mother, or rice soul, must first be gathered by a woman who knows the necessary 
formule, and on a day of favourable omens. In every corner of the sawah a handful 
of rice plants are tied together by means of their own leaves, and they are encouraged 
to grow and multiply. The opening in the sawah dyke, by which the water flows 
away, is closed. The woman goes round the field for three days making knots in the 
leaves of the rice. On the third day the leaves of a very strong plant are deposited 
in the four corners of the sawah. On the morning of the fourth day the woman goes 
to the sawah, sits down in one corner, kisses the padi three times, and speaks to it as 
before. The bundles of nine rice plants, which were tied together on the previous 
day, are now cut, at ground level. While this is done, the reaper may not look round 
nor weep nor talk, neither may he be spoken to ; everyone must be silent. 

This is followed by the cutting down of sets of rice plants midway between each 
of the four corners. In this way four lots of nine plants are cut, and four lots of five 
plants, making a total of fifty-six. This is the amrong pare—the rice mother. These 
plants now undergo the same ceremony as did the buffaloes, the ploughs, e¢ cetera. 
In one of the corners of the sawah a little platform is made, on which the amrong pare 
is laid, with the ears towards the rice and the cut stems towards the dyke. Then it 
is tied into one bundle, again being encouraged to be fruitful. The rice which grows 
round the little platform may not be cut for some time. 

The first three bundles of padi, called amrong poto, are deposited under the little 
platform, and are the first taken to the house. Later on, when the padi is taken to 
the barn, they are laid in the centre of the floor, arranged so that they will surround 
the rice mother. The rice which grows in a triangle under and round the little 
platform is cut last, and always in the morning. When this is cut the amrong pare 
is untied and mingled with it, and then re-tied to form a single bundle. Anyone 
may now take this bundle home, where the rice is provisionally stacked near the 
house, and the amrong pare is laid on top of it. One must take care not to drop the 
amrong pare, or it would become angry and vanish. 

When the rice is sufficiently dry it is stored, and with it herbs, which are believed 
to give it lasting and nourishing qualities. The padi is stored around and on top of 
the amrong pare and the amrong poto, which must be completely hidden. When the 
padi has been built up into a square heap it is sprinkled with water. Then the attic 
or the barn is closed for forty days, during which time no one may enter. If one 
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goes to fetch rice after that time certain formalities must be observed, for example, 
one must be properly dressed with a jacket, out of respect to the rice. The padi 
must first be fed by strewing four kinds of roasted rice over the heap. 

There is a general belief that the success of the padi harvest depends greatly on 
the acts of the rulers. Ruling contrary to the adat is supposed to cause a bad harvest, 
as is also incest, and other wrongdoing. 

When fetching rice from the rice-barn one may not speak, nor answer if spoken 
to, and the rice may only be fetched by the one woman appointed to do so. 

In some parts a feast is held when the harvest is gathered ; and this is generally 
in fulfilment of a promise made during the early part of the season, in exchange 
for a good crop. A smaller feast is held before the rice is in the barn, and once it is 
stored a great feast is held. This is also the custom in other parts of central Celebes 
as well. 

E. Nobele, in his article on Makale, already quoted, gives a few interesting 
particulars on rice cultivation, which is fairly highly developed in this district. 
The various activities follow, as in other parts of Indonesia. As elsewhere, pro- 
hibitions accompany all the important moments of rice cultivation and harvest, 
and occupy a very important place in the life of the Toradjas. On the day the rice 
plant is supposed to be pregnant, that is, when it begins to flower, no less than twenty 
palis are officially declared. 

When the rice is taken to the barn or attic the bundle representing the entire 
field is taken first. This is done by the guard of the drying-place, who is followed 
by his wife, carrying a pumpkin and incense. While the man deposits the rice on the 
eastern side of the barn, the woman suspends the pumpkin over the entrance and 
lays the incense before it. 


A. Bikker gives an account of the rice adat among the Toradjas of the Upper 
Karama, Central Celebes.“ This district is only thinly populated, and for this 
reason there is plenty of space for ladang cultivation ; sawahs hardly occur at all. 
These Toradjas are very isolated from the outside world, and have kept their adat 
fairly well intact. One of the most important adats is that concerning the rice. 

The choice of a site is determined by omens, in particular by the sound of birds. 
On securing a favourable omen they begin the clearing, continuing until they have a 
field large enough for three to five families. When the wood is dry, it is burned. 


Before the actual planting begins the people who work the same ladang come 
together in order to determine their line of action. The leader of the adat brings a 
hen as a sacrifice and prays to the gods of the whole neighbourhood, pouring some 
water over the sacrifice, which is divided among those present, who eat it with a 
little rice. All then return home and pound padi for the next day. A second sacrifice 
is offered and the wish voiced that the adat, received from the ancestors, may be 
maintained, and that the crop may be good. 


40 “* De rijstadat onder de Toradja’s van de Boven Karama (West-Midden-Celebes),”’ in 
Tydschrift, deel 73, 1933. 
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Before the sowing begins every family keeps apart enough padi for the sowing ; 
this padi is still in the ears, and may not be threshed before the adat leader has come 
to sacrifice it to the dewatas. Everyone whose rice is going to be dedicated must 
offer a young chicken to the gods ; this sacrifice is made in each single house. Then 
the rice is threshed, put in a basket and taken to the Jadang, together with a pig, 
which will be sacrificed. The seed rice is divided among the sowers, and while the 
sowing is proceeding the pig is killed, cut up, cooked in bamboo with rice, and eaten 
by the workers. 

When the rice is about two feet high it must be weeded. Between the planting 
and the weeding the word “‘ buffalo ’’ must not be uttered, although one may bring 
buffalo meat and eat it there. It is also forbidden to cut green wood, though dry 
wood for the fire may be cut. 


Another ceremony is held when the grain begins to form, in order to prevent 
mice or rice-birds from destroying the rice. It is then forbidden to carry shrimps 
into the rice-field or to eat eggs there. Should these palis be neglected, the rice 
will certainly be eaten, or the ears will be empty. If the rice be eaten by birds or 
mice, the owner will be blamed : he has evidently not kept the taboos. 

When the rice is ripe, according to Bikker, the adat does not prescribe any 
further ceremonies, but everyone goes to the /adang in his best clothes and there 
cuts the rice. 


During the actual cutting the following prohibitions must be observed : neither 
men nor animals may eat bayan, for this would diminish the harvest ; it is forbidden 
to eat kleefrijst, for this would cause the grain to fall out of the ear; frogs must not 
be eaten, for this would diminish the harvest ; nor, for the same reason, may mice 
be eaten. 

When the rice is collected in the barns, all the members of the kampong come 
together and hold an adat feast. 

There are many other interesting accounts about the cultivation of rice and its 
accompanying ceremonies, among other tribes of Celebes and other parts of Indonesia, 
but space does not allow us to deal with them all, and in any case they would not 
alter the main characteristics of the rice cult, which have been made sufficiently 
clear in the preceding pages. 

The questions that have now to be answered are: what is the meaning of this 
almost uninterrupted series of ceremonies surrounding the cultivation of rice ; and 
is there a relation between these ceremonies and those surrounding birth and death ? 

Outstanding amongst the practices surrounding the rice cultivation are the 
prohibitions which fall under the following four types : 


(a) Prohibition of Access, either to the actual rice field, or to the owner’s house, 
sometimes to the village or the storing place of the rice. Such prohibitions generally 
apply only to strangers, but may in some cases apply to the owners themselves also, 
the latter being usually secluded with the rice (that is, in the field, or village) but 
sometimes being, on the contrary, excluded from it. 
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(b) Prohibition of speech, or any utterance of sound. During the harvest, and 
sometimes during operations like taking rice from the barn, one should not speak, nor 
be spoken to. During the actual harvesting, singing, merrymaking and all 
unnecessary noises should be avoided, and even unnecessary distractions; the 
harvesters should not even look round, but keep their eyes fixed on the rice. 


(c) Prohibition of certain foods—often the staple food, such as rice and coconut ; 
or the condiments or accessories usually taken with rice ; or betel may be prohibited. 
Until a certain time no new rice may be eaten. 


(d) Prohibition of certain actions, such as cutting wood, killing animals, using an 
axe, et cetera, and sometimes of working in the rice field. 

At this point an extraordinarily interesting fact emerges, namely that these 
same prohibitions form an important part of the customs surrounding birth and 
death. A person at birth and at death is an object of ritual value ; so, too, the rice, 
treated as a person, has a ritual value in the various stages of being sown, planted, 
harvested, et cetera. Sometimes even the agricultural instruments and the buffaloes 
are taken into the same group and treated with the same ceremonial as in the case 
of the Turateya of Central Celebes. All these prohibitions effect an isolation of the 
person concerned: his separation from society. 

Another interesting similarity between the customs surrounding the cultivation 
of rice and those surrounding the death and burial of a human being (which similarity 
according to the above account can be observed both in Borneo and in Central Celebes) 
is presented by the fact that the weeks of intensive labour at harvest time, during 
which a number of prohibitions have to be observed, is preceded by the feast of 
gathering the first fruits. This feast lasts one or two days, and is followed by the 
concluding harvest feast which lasts at least a week and is held when the year’s crop 
has been stowed away. 


This forms a counterpart to the provisional and final funeral feasts, separated by 
a period of mourning, described above. 


Moreover, much of the ceremonial applied to the newly-born, the recently-dead, 
and the rice-soul is similar ; such as, for instance, the daubing of each with the blood 
of a sacrificial animal. 


In short, rice, being conceived of as a personality, like a newly-born baby or a 
recently deceased person, imposes on society obligations which consist of ceremonies 
and prohibitions and regulate the conduct and social life of those brought, in varying 
degrees, into contact with them. 


ELIZABETH ALLARD. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Australian School of Pacific Administration has now been established by 
the Commonwealth Government at Mosman, near Sydney, to provide training for 
cadets in the District Services and Native Affairs Department of the New Guinea 
Administration. It is proposed that cadets should take a short course of thirteen 
weeks before proceeding to New Guinea, returning after two years for a long course. 
Instructors in the Departments of Education and Agriculture and medical assistants 
will begin attendance later. The teaching subjects include comparative colonial 
administration, anthropology, geography, Pacific history, mapping, tropical hygiene 
and nutrition, tropical agriculture and animal husbandry, and law. 


Mr. W. C. Groves has been appointed Director of Education in New Guinea. 
Mr. Groves had a fellowship from the Australian National Research Council some 
years ago, as a result of which he published Native Education and Culture Contact 
in New Guinea and a series of papers in Oceania. 


Dr. Ian Hogbin has been awarded the Rivers Memorial Medal by the Royal 
Anthropological Institute for his field work in the Solomons and New Guinea. After 
some months spent as adviser on native rehabilitation problems to the British 
Solomon Islands Administration and over two years’ service in the Australian 
Army Directorate of Research and Civil Affairs, Dr. Hogbin returned in April to the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, in which he is Senior Lecturer. 
While in the Army Dr. Hogbin carried out research into the effects of the war in 
New Guinea on native attitudes and on native culture. He was also a member of 
the committee which inquired into the matter of Compensation to Natives for 
War Damage. 


The delay in the appearance of Oceania is a consequence of printing and binding 
difficulties resulting from the war. The printers hope to bring the issues up to 
date by December 1946. 


In May and June of this year the University of Sydney made it possible for 
Professor A. P. Elkin to visit Papua and New Guinea on the invitation of the Adminis- 
trator, Colonel J. K. Murray, and also to inquire into the running of Government 
Aboriginal Settlements in eastern Queensland on behalf of the Aborigines’ Welfare 
Board of New South Wales. In August-September, Professor Elkin proceeds to the 
Northern Territory of Australia to make a study of various problems in Aboriginal 
Administration. 


Mrs. Caroline Kelly, who is working under the direction of the Professor of 
Anthropology, University of Sydney, on the assimilation of immigrant groups in 
Australia, spent several weeks on field research in Victoria in the early part of the 
year and from May to early August in Queensland. 


Misses Marie Reay and Grace Sitlington are carrying out research (June- 
December 1946) into mixed-blood Aboriginal problems in the Moree district, north- 
western New South Wales. This has been made possible by a grant from the 
University of Sydney Research Committee. These workers have done similar work 
in the Walgett, Bourke and Coonamble districts of New South Wales. 
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The Australian National Research Council made a grant to Mr. H. Coate to 
enable him to make, in May-October this year, a survey of the Wondjina type of 
cave paintings which are peculiar to part of the Northern Kimberleys, north-west 
Australia. Mr. Coate speaks and writes the language of the large tribe in the region, 
the Ungarinyin, and is recording native myths and comments regarding the paintings. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Berndt have received a grant from the same Council to 
enable them to do research into Aboriginal life and acculturation in the Arnhem Land 
coastal region. Mr. and Mrs. Berndt, who commence this work in August of this 
year, recently completed a twenty-one months’ survey and study of native labour 
problems for a large pastoral firm in the Northern Territory. They were also able 
to record much valuable information on many aspects of native life, Mrs. Berndt 
paying especial attention to the women’s social and ceremonial life. 


Mr. W. Smythe, M.B., B.S., of Sydney, who has been for years a keen linguistic 
student, took the opportunity, while engaged in medical work on the north coast of 
New South Wales, to make a very sound study of the Kumbangara language of the 
Clarence River district. It is to be hoped that this will be published. Mr. Smythe 
has also studied the Bandjelong language of the Upper Richmond River, which he 
speaks fluently, and which is still being used by the Aborigines, mainly mixed-bloods, 
of that district ; indeed, its use has increased during the past ten years. 


Dr. Capell, Lecturer in Anthropology (specializing in linguistics), University of 
Sydney, is, with the help of visiting natives from various parts of the south-west 
Pacific, building up in the Department a library of linguistic phonograph records. 


The termination of the war has seen a definite increase in the number of students 
in Anthropology in the University of Sydney. The enrolment this year is about 120. 
Anthropology is only begun in the student’s second year, and three consecutive 
courses are provided. Anthropology III is an honours course, and can only be 
taken by those who have done distinction work in Anthropology I and II. Post- 
graduates who have not taken the B.A. with honours in Anthropology are also 
advised to take this course. The students include several missionary candidates 
for the Diploma in Anthropology and about 18 persons who are doing Anthropology, 
including linguistics, as part of the preparation for their future work. 


The twenty-fifth meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science is being held in Adelaide on August 21-27. The 
President of Section F (Anthropology) is Professor A. N. Burkitt, Professor of 
Anatomy, University of Sydney. 








